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For the Companion. 


JACK TAR’S YARN ABOUT A BOY.. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

An English sailor—a regular old tar of the 
most weather-beaten description—is, or was, 
one of my acquaintances in New York. I came, 
across him in my rambles among the ignorant 
classes. He was stopping ata sailors’ board- 
ing-house in the fourth ward—a very low and 
squalid part of the city, much frequented by 
seamen. 

Iwas enabled to do Jack Tar a service, and 
this opened his heart to me. I found that he 
had many noble traits beneath his rough ex- 
terior, and what was most surprising, he never 
indulged in profane language, and seemed to 
feel quite a desire to lead a good life. 

One day he related to me the following “yarn.” 
He liked to recall incidents in his life, that had 
specially interested him, and always had to tell 
them in his own fashion. It would spoil the 
story, to some extent, if I were to give it in any 
other than his own words. ’ 

“| shipped aboard the Morning Light, at Liv-, 
erpool, ° he said, “along with two old shipmates 
of mine. We had quite a haul of passengers 
for New York, that voyage. I didn’t have much; 
‘thne-tenotice :who‘come aboard and who didn’t, 
for our mate was a rough ong. to order. you 
about, and What with coilin’ fopes here, and 
haulin’ away at a whip-up there, an’ the pas- 

everlastingly:gittim’..in~your wey, and 
rebbin’ their eyes, and blubberin’ over their 

friends that they was leavin’, I’m blest if I 
didn’t have all I could do to look after myself, 


_ Ietalone watchin’ who come aboard. 


“We was heavy loaded with freight, and the 
passengers was crowded oncommon. The first 
week out is al’ays a trial to a feller’s feelin’s; 
what with the green hands that it takes a long 
while to get the raw out of ’em, say nothin’ 
about the gin,—nigh half the crew was drunk 
when they shipped,—and what with the passen- 
gers gettin’ seasick, and makin’ a row all over 
the deck, and gettin’ in the way, and every thing 
by sixes and sevens. But when you’ve gota 
mate as makes you stan’ around as lively as if 
you was made of injy-rubber and steel springs, 
itaint no joke; an’ that was the way of it. 

“Third day out I says to my shipmate, Jimmy 
Dow, Jimmy,’ says I, ‘if it’s smooth crossin’, 
mayhap we'll weather it through, but if it comes 
on to blow a gale, I’ve no hopes of that mate; 
he's a hard one fer makin’ us poor fellers work, 
and he’ll give us no quarter.’ ‘ 

“However, he was a val’able man to the own- 
ers, beyond a doubt,—and after all, he was work- 
in’ for them and not for us. 

“A bad lot the crew was mostly, I admit,—a 
bad lot; and that made it all the worse for us 
as knowed the ropes,—don’t you see? 

“Still, I didn’t take to the mate, no how. I 
couldn’t do it, try my best. He was’such an 
aggravatin’ chap; and if the crew is never so 
bad a lot, I don’t see no sense in a mate bein’ in 
®passion all the time, and knockin’ the men 
over the head with his speakin’-trumpet, and 
settin’’em to scourin’ up when you might al- 
— See your face in the decks, they shone so. 

“Tt was fun for him, I suppose, but it wasn’t 
like a gentleman, such as a mate ought to be, if 
any one had. 
eae as I was a sayin’, sir, it was on the 
; : day out that I came across a ragged little 
tller, about eleven or twelve year old, stowed 
‘way, and half-starved, for he hadn’t eat not a 
io but one loaf of bread, since we left Liv- 


bays 
“And then he up and told me how’t his step- 


— had put him aboard to get him ‘out of 
way, and that he was goin’ to his aunt in 


. ere did you come from, you little rat?’ 


«ogy, ? 
Well,’ says I, ‘you’re a honest-lookin’ little 
» any how, and I like the looks of your 





ueeyes; but you know it aint fer me to say 





“YOU LITTLE BEGGAR, WHERE DID YOU COME FROM?” 


what you shalldo. Id get into trouble right 
off, if I was to keep you hid. I shall have to 
take you to the mate.’ 

“He didn’t say any thin’ to that—jest nodded 
his head, and stood-ready to go. ees 

“Well, thinks I, the little one takes it mighty 
cool; but I'm afraid he’ll find it hot enough 
when he gets in the mate’s clutches. However, 
I had only my duty to do, and I took hin off to 
the mate. 

“Well, you may believe me, sir, the mate was 
in as fine a passion as I ever did see, when he 
saw the boy. : He seized him by the collar, and 
says he,— 

“*You little beggar, wMere did you come 
from?” 

‘From Liverpool,’ says the lad. 

“‘O, from Liverpool, eh? Well, if I throw 
you overboard, do you think you can swim 
back to Liverpool, you young rascal?” 

“ T didn’t run away,’ said the boy. ‘My step- 
father made me’ come on the ship. He said I 
was to stay hid as long as I could, and when the 
ship got out to sea, I’d be taken care of; and 
I’m to go ashore when I get to Halifax, where 
Aunt Jane lives.’ 

“*A pretty yarn!’ says the mate; ‘but don’t 
you think I’m a goin’ to believe you. I’ve 
seen enough of stowaways in my day, and I’m 
not to be took in. Now I want you to tell me,’ 
says the mate, ‘which one of the sailors it is 
that stowed you away, and has been givin’ you 
victuals to keep you alive all this time.’ 

“But the boy denied that any one had given 
him acrumb. He said he had eaten nothin’ but 
the loaf of bread his uncle had given him, and 
since that was gone he had went hungry. 

“You liar!’ says the mate, boilin’ with rage. 
‘If you don’t tell me the truth, I’ll thrash it 
out of you. Come, which’ll you do? Will you 
tell me who the rascal is that has been feedin’ 
you, and be taken good care of and not whipped, 
or will you go on telling this story about your 
step-father, till I get mad at you and kill you?’ 

tis the truth,’ sajd the little chap, ‘and I 
can’t tell you a lie about it. This one’ (mean- 
in’ me) ‘is the first sailor I have seen since I 
came aboard, and he brought me straight to 
you as soon as he found me,’ 

“*Take this little villain and shut him up,’ 
said the mate; ‘I'll see if I can’t git the truth 
from him somehow.’ 

“Well, sir, for five days that boy was kep’ 
shut up in the hold as dark as pitch, with jest 
enough to eat to keep the breath of life in him; 
and twice a day, reg’lar, he was brought before 
the mate and asked if he would tell the truth. 
But he stuck to his story like a good one. 

“If that mate hadn’t been such a rough and 





ugly one, he might have.seen that. the.boy was 


honest. J saw it as soon asI looked into his 
blue eyes. They hadn’t a lie in ’em, nowhars. 
A nobler little rat than that little rat was, I 
never sot eyes on. 

“Well, it was the ninth day out, when that 
boy was brought before the mate for the last 
time. 

“Now, sir,’ said the mate, ‘this is the last 
chance for you. I’ll have an end of your lies. 
Tell me the truth, or Pll hang you from the 
yard-arm!’ 

““‘The truth is what I have all along told you, 
sir,’ said the boy. ‘I don’t know one of the 
sailors on board, and I can’t see them punished 
when I know they have done nothing for me. 
It was my step-father, in Liverpool, that did it.’ 

“‘Well, then, since you will lie,’ says the 
mate, ‘I’ll hang you!’ 

“And seizin’ him by the collar he dragged him 
for’ard, and told him he’d give him ten minutes 
to confess in. 

‘Rig a rope to the yard-arm,’ he orders, and 
of course some one had to obey—but it wasn’t 
me. ‘Now,’ he says to the boy, ‘if you don’t 
tell me a straighter story inside of ten minutes, 
you'll have to swing. I’ve had enough of your 
lying.’ . 

“It was the midday watch, and the sun was 
up. The air was soft and pleasant, and the sky 
was blue and beautiful overhead. 


“The little feller stood there and looked 


around him. He saw the angry mate standin’ 


with his watch in his hand, waitin’ for the ten 


minutes to expire. He saw the sailors riggin’ 


up the rope which he thought was to end his 


young life, on this beautiful day. 
“Such a sight I never saw in my life before. 


“The little feller’s face was white as a sheet, 
and his lip quivered, and his mournful eyes 
looked around on the circle of faces that sur- 
rounded him, as if askin’ for pity. But no one 


dared to say a word. 

“Five minutes,’ said the mate. 
up.’ 

“Please, sir,’ said the boy. 


‘**Well,’ said the mate, ‘are you ready to con- 


fess?” 
«Please, sir, I have already told the truth.’ 


“The mate scowled, and looked at his watch 


again. 


“Presently he said, ‘Nine minutes gone. 
You’ve got just one minute to live. Tell the 


truth, and save your life.’ 
“Please, sir,’ said the boy, ‘may I pray?” 


“You ought to have seen the mate’s face, then! 
He turned as pale as a ghost, and bit his lip, 
and trembled all over like a reed. He didn’t say 
a word; but just nodded his head in answer to 
the child’s question. And then the little feller 
got down on his knees, and put his little palms 


‘Time’s half 


together, and raised his face to heaven, and says 
he,—ah! when will I forget what that little chap 
said ?— 

“<Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done. God, take me to heaven to live with the 
dear Lord Jesus!’ 

“When he ended, the mate sprang at him, 
and threw his arms around him, and pressed 
him to his heart, and cried like a baby. 

“Poor little feller!’ says he, ‘I believe your 
story—I believe it.’ : 

“And I’m blest if there was a man in all that 
crowd but was a blubberin’ like a good one, 
when I looked around, and such a wipin’ of 
eyes I never-did see. And as for me I was just 
fit for nothin’. You could have doubled me up 
with a touch. 

“You better believe that youngster lived well 
the rest of that trip! Seemed as if the mate 
couldn’t do too much for him; and when we 
got to Halifax the mate went ashore and hunt- 
ed up the boy’s aunt himself, and saw him safe 
delivered into her possession. 

“More than that, as he was childless himself, 
.the mate wanted to educate the little feller, and 
care for him till he’s growed up. I aint sure 
whether he adopted him out an’ out, or not. If 
he did, I hope the child will be the means of 
betterin’ that mate’s temper afore I ship with 
him again.” 


+> 
tor 





For the Companion. 
PAK’S HEAD, 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER IV. 

I had just finished reading my letter for the 

second time, and was thinking how much pains 
the dear little puss had taken in writing it, when 
a huge, dark object leaped upon my back, and 
Ranger was licking my cheek. 
* I turned, and confronted his master, who was 
evidently taken quite as much by surprise as I 
was. A little color came into his face, and I 
saw for the first time that Knight was not at his 
ease, 

Pressy’s letter had entered my heart like 
warmth and light, and made me feel kindly 
toward my cousin. 

I did not wait for him to make the first ad- 
vances, as it was his place to do, but said, as 
though nothing had happened between us,— 

“What! back already? Had good luck this 
afternoon?” 

He was a little surprised, but he answered, 
cordially enough, “Yes, capital.” 

“How many have you caught?” 

“Forty. Big fellows, too,” opening the bas- 
ket and showing me the pile of fish. 

We went to the house together, both of us 
making some effort to talk as though nothing 
had happened, though with moderate success, 
Ranger panting and leaping in high glee, and 
dividing his attentions between us. 

That evening, at table, I said, “I have had a 
letter from Pressy. She sends her love to her 
uncles, and aunt, and cousin, if it is proper.” 

A smile went around the table. I had deliv- 
ered my sister’s message literally, not feeling 
much more assured on the point of etiquette 
than she did. 

“Your sister has done quite properly, and it 
was very polite to remember us. We are all 
very much obliged to her,” answered Aunt Ag- 
nes, with unusual benignity. 

“How old is your sister, Torrey?” asked Un- 
cle Gaige. 

I wonder if he had ever thought twice in his 
life that he had one solitary little niece? If he 
had, it was not with any pleasure; it was only 
to associate her with some pain and disgrace. 

“She is eight years old, sir.” 

Then Uncle Thurlow spoke. “You must in- 
vite her, Agnes, one of these days, to come and 
make us a visit.” 

It was very kind of Uncle Thurlow. But I 





could not think of my shy, sensitive little sis- 
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ter in that grand house, among those stately 


people, without a kind of shudder. 
and it was hard enough for me. 

Still, it was very kind, too, in Aunt Agnes to 
answer, “Yes, we shall certainly send for her 
one of these days.” 

1 had never had so comfortable an evening at 
the Pinery as the one that followed. Indeed, I 
was quite astonished at myself. That misera- 
ble shyness that had always in the presence of 
these people taken possession of me, seemed 
now to have slipped away from me. I was Tor- 
rey Ilolbrook again—a good deal of the same 
boy that I was at home, and talked more than 
I had ever done in my whole life before with 
Uncle Gaige and Aunt Agnes. 

Itis true that Knight joined very little in the 
talk, so far as I was concerned. He was civil 
enough, but it ended there. He had a frolic 
with his dog, and then he became very much 
absorbed, or pretended to be, with his book. 
But I knew that all the time he felt a lurking 
uneasiness. It was hard for him to look me 
fairly in the face. 

My cousin had a better side to him—a frank 
and gencrous one. That was stung keenly now 
by the remembrance of what he had done that 
day in the barn; and that better side told him, 
too, what sort of an apology he owed me. 

But Knight had, also, a hard, stubborn pride 
to master, before he could bring himself to own 
that he had been in the wrong. 

Iwas going to my room that night, having 
left the library door a little ajar, when I over- 
heard Aunt Agnes say to my uncle,— 

“Really, Gaige, I begin to think there is a lit- 
tle more in that boy than I suspected. He’s 
quite brightened up this evening.” 

I would have given a good deal to have heard 
Uncle Gaige’s answer. I had nothing to do but 
stand still on the stairs, but my conscience said 
to me, “See here, now, Torrey Holbrook. You 
know that isn’t intended for you, and that lis- 
tening secretly to what a man says, is, after all, 
much the same thing as picking his pocket. In 
either case, you take wrongfully what doesn’t 
belong to you. As you are an honest boy, don’t 
you stop one moment.” 

It has taken me several minutes to write these 
thoughts, but they flashed through my mind 
like lightning. I trudged up stairs as fast as I 
could, and that night I slept with Pressy’s dear 
little letter under my pillow. 

After that, several days went by at the Pinery, 
and nothing happened worth speaking of. 

Uncle Gaige and Aunt Agnes were gone a 
part of the time on a visit to a neighboring 
town. Business kept Uncle Thurlow from ac- 
companying them. I had a pleasant time, and 
it could not have been a lonely one for me, for 
there was a whole library full of books. 

Knight was civil enough, but distant and ab- 
sorbed. Indeed, I could see that he tried to 
kecp out of my way as much as possible. 

When we met at the table, or in the evenings, 
we managed to keep up a show of talk; but it 
was up-hill work, and during this time he was 
always full of some stirring project with the 
boys, which, together with his school hours, 
kept him out of my way most of the time. 

He sometimes asked me to accompany him on 
some excursion, but [ could sce very well that 
he secretly hoped I would not go, and I always 
found some excuse for staying at home. 

His mother or his uncle might possibly have 
detected that something was not just right be- 
tween us, had they been at home, but his father 
was the last man in the world to suspect any 
thing of that sort. 

Still, the whole thing made me uncomforta- 
ble. I did not hold any bitterness against 
Knight, and there were times when I felt sorry 
for him, knowing how, through all the fun and 
sport about which he was talking so loudly of 
late, there must be a haunting sense of wrong 
and shame which he could not get rid of. 

All this made me look forward restlessly to 
the time when iy visit would come to a close. 
Icould see Pressy waiting at the gate to wel- 
come me, with the shining hair about her flushed 
cheeks, and her eyes alive for joy, and her little, 
red, dewy mouth lifted up for a kiss, and Esther 
in the door, with her dear old face all a-tremble. 

Ah, the Pinery was a grand place, with its 
beautiful grounds, its broad verandas, its pic- 
tures, and carvings, and old, massive furniture. 
You could have set the little cottage at Oak’s 
Head in the grand drawing-room of the Pinery, 
I do believe; but after all, there was something 
better in the humble home than there was in 

the splendid one. There was love that never 
failed, and faith that never doubted. 

All these theughts went through and through 
my brain in those days—a boy’s brain, but 


within a week it had grown wonderfully awake 
and astir. 


I was a boy, 


It would never be the same brain which it had 
been before those words of Aunt Agnes had en- 
tered it. 

It must have been nearly a week after that 
scene in the barn had transpired, when, one af- 
ternoon, growing tired of my book, and with a 
general feeling of loneliness, I went out to walk. 
I wandered through a strip of woods, and 
came out at last upon a kind of thick wooded 
knoll, below which was a narrow river, and 
some distance up the stream, a mill, old, and 
dark, and picturesque, which I remembered vis- 
iting with Knight, when I had formerly been at 
the Pinery. 

I had just started to visit the old mill once 
more, when I heard a shout. It came strangely 
into the stillness, and was a cry for help; sharp 
with pain or fear, too, like one in deadly peril. 
It seemed to come from below, near the river. 
Itore aside the boughs and underbrush, and 
rushed down the hill as rapidly as I could, and 
in a few moments came in view of the river. 

It was narrow, but deep and rapid at that 
point. A little above, a foot-bridge stretched 
from one bank to the other, and not far from 
this | saw a swimmer’s head. AsI shouted to 
him, the light struck full on his face, and for a 
moment my heart stood still. 

Then I cried again, “Knight! Knight! is that 
you?” 

He turned toward me. 
was almost exhausted. 
“Yes; do something quick, Torrey. I can’t 
keep up much longer.” 

I took in the perilina moment. Knight was 
in a dangerous part of the stream, andI was 
not an expert swimmer. 

But there was only time for action, now. If 
I sprang out into the midst of that rapid cur- 
rent to Knight’s aid, there was little doubt that, 
though I might gain the mill-stream, we should 
both in the end go down together. 

I looked about. It was a wild, solitary place, 
no help within the reach of our voices, and 
Knight’s strength was failing every moment in 
the unequal struggle with the rapid current. 

I shouted, “Keep a good heart, Knight. 
save you.” 

In a momentI had scrambled up the bridge. 
It had never been strongly built, and some of 
the flooring now lay so loosely that it was an 
easy matter, with the strength which despera- 
tion gave me, to tear up one of the longest 
planks. 

I bounded with this down to the bank, and 
shot it into the stream at such a point, that the 
chances were that the current would bear it 
within the reach of my cousin. 

He sawit coming. How eagerly the eyes over 
that black mass of water watched the course of 
the board that carried with it a chance of life! 
{ wonder if mine on the bank watched less hun- 
grily! 

I still shouted for him to keep courage, and I 
have no doubt my voice gave some new strength, 
for it was evident that he was nearly exhausted. 

He made desperate efforts, as the board float- 
ed nearer and nearer to him, and at last his arm 
caught a corner of it. 

It is true the danger was by no means over, 
bnt time was gained. Knight would be able to 
keep his head above water, with the help of the 
plank, for several minutes longer. 

If I started now in quest of help, could I give 
the alarm? and could any body reach the shore 
before my cousin would go down? 

I looked at him, floating in the deadly cur- 
rent, and I did not dare to leave him. What I 
did, I must do quickly, with no help but that 
of my own right arm. I was confident that I 
could trust myself safely in the river, at some 
distance from the bank, if I avoided the main 
channel. 

If Knight could manage the plank so that I 
could get hold of one end of it, while he held to 
the other, there was a chance that we could 
both make the shore. 

Of course the risks were great, but my cousin’s 
life was in the balance. I tore off my coat and 
dashed into the river. 

(To be continued.) 
—_+oo—_—_——_ 
A KITE FLYING A BOY. 

We often read of boys flying kites and hav- 
ing fine sport; but it isn't often that the tables 
are turned, and the kites fly the boys. The 
Vicksburg Times tell an incident which may 
warn all boys against having kites too big for 
them to manage. 

“A young lad at Lake Station, Mississippi, had 
a very large and beautiful kite presented to him, 
about six feet four in size, which he attempted 
to raise on the 2nd instant, just as the wind 
was increasing and a storm was threatening. 
The wind drew the kite so heavily as to drag the 


Icould see that he 


ri 





he wound the cord around his body. At last 
the gust bore kite and boy along in the rapid 
air currents. The boy seemed to be about one 
hundred feet above the earth, and the kite five 
times that distance. At last the young kite-flier 
caught in the top of a tree, and was suspended 
seventy-five feet above the ground. A flood of 
rain came on, slackening the line, abating the 
wind, and allowing the little sufferer to be res- 
cued. He was found to be unconscious, and so 
bruised and marred as to be scarcely recognized ; 
but was restored the same evening, and is now 
doing well.” 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
MEDDLESOME FANNY. 
Mrs. Marchant had no great liking for chil- 
dren or young people in general, but she took a 
fancy to her niece, Fanny Hart, and invited her 
to make her a visit. 
Fanny was at this time about fourteen years 
of age, and was amiable, attractive and lively. 
Her presence brightened her aunt’s dull house 
a good deal, and her parents hoped that, on the 
other hand, the visit might result in some sub- 
stantial good to Fanny, as Mrs. Marchant was 
wealthy and childless. In fact, Mrs. Marchant 
had hinted that if she and her niece continued 
to suit each other, “something might come ef 
| a 
Now it happened that the young girl had one 
fault, which her friends had vainly tried to cor- 
rect—she was meddlesome, and it also happened 
that, next to untruthfulness, this was the fault 
which her aunt detested most. She had not 
been aware of it in Fanny, or she would never 
have invited her to her house. 
Fanny’s awe of her aunt held her in sueh 
check that for some time she showed no signs 
of her old propensity; but by-and-by Mrs. Mar- 
chant found the contents of her work-box in 
confusion. Then she noticed traces of an in- 
truder in her drawers, her wardrobes, and even 
her writing-desk. 
“I’m sure it isn’t Docksy,” said she to herself, 
“and there’s nobody else in the house but Fan- 
ny. Iwon’t accuse her without proof, but I'll 
keep an eye on her, and if that’s her disposition, 
the sooner we part company the better.” 
One afternoon she told Fanny she was going 
out to sit with a sick neighbor. 
“I don’t want to go,” said she. “If there’s 
any thing I hate, it’s a gadabout. Idon’t see 
what people want to have the sciatica for, 
either. J never had it; but then Mrs. Hawk is 
always down with something; she’s no more 
will than a spire of grass. Don’t give up to 
sickness—fight it off—that’s the way, my dear. 
And now be a good girl, and don’t meddle with 
any thing; do you hear? I can’t bear meddle- 
some folks. You wpn’t be lonesome, beeause 
Docksy’s in the kitchen. You may look at the 
whale’s tooth and the Indian idols, as much as 
you please, but don’t go running about the 
house, turning things upside down.” 
“Yes, aunt,” said Fanny; but no sooner was 
that lady fairly out of sight than she was seized 
with a strange desire to do the very thing she 
had been forbidden to do. 
The whale’s tooth and the Indian idols—relics 
brought home from sea by Capt. Marchant— 
now departed, were well enough, but she could 
see those any time, while there were ever so 
many nooks and corners which she had not ex- 
plored, and this was such a rare opportunity. 
So she began at the garret, and when she had 
examined all the old chests and bandboxes 
there, she came down to the next story. 
“I wonder why aunt always keeps this door 
locked,” she said to herself, pausing at the room 
which was called the parlor chamber. The key 
was in the lock, and she could turn it and go 
in, and nobody be the wiser. 
Ah, Fanny, you don’t know about that! Mrs. 
Blue Beard thought the same, and you remem- 
ber what happened to her—how she dropped 
the key in a pool of blood, and the stain would 
never, never come out. The only safe way is to 
do right, and then you won’t care who knows it. 
But Fanny did not take warning by Mrs. 
Blue Beard. She put her hand on the key—she 
turned it—she opened the door and went in. 
It was a square room of the same size as the 
one below it, bat how dark, and silent, and cold 
it seemed! On one side stood a high-posted 
bed, with dark curtains. 
must be where they laid people out. On the 
opposite side was the portrait of an old gentle- 
man with a white wig; and she was sure she 
could never go to sleep with those eyes fixed up- 
on her. 
would just see what her aunt kept in that. 
First, she came across a white silk dress, of very 
old-fashioned style—her aunt’s wedding-dress, 
of course, and a pair of white kid siippers with 








boy along also. To prevent losing the favorite, 


obiit means died, I guess. 
old grave-stones that have winged heads on 


Fanny thought that 


There was a mahogany bureau; she 


containing ribbons, a fan adorned with a pic. 
ture of Isaac and Rebecca, and several profiles 
cut from paper and laid over black. Then she 
took up a miniature painted on ivory—it repre- 
sented a very handsome young man. On the 
reverse side was a lock of brown hair, and a 
piece of white paper pasted under it, bearing the 
words, “William Marchant, obiit Jan. 4, 1833.” 
“Why, that must be my Uncle William, and 
I’ve seen it on the 


them. But to think aunt should ever have had 
such a handsome young husband. O, my!” 
There was one more drawer, which had noth- 
ing in the world in it but night-caps. It seemed 
as though Mrs. Marchant must have intended to 
spend her whole life in bed. There were tall 
crowns and ruffles, no crowns and edying, em- 
broidery and lace, and every combination that 
the fancy of womankind could conccive. 

Fanny put one on, and stepped before the 
glass to see how she should look in a night-cap, 
She laughed aloud at her grotesque image, and 
then felt shocked, as though she had laughed in 
church. 

She threw that on the table in order te try on 
another, but in doing so she knocked the co 
logne bottle from the table, which fell to the 
floor with a loud crash. 

Poor Fanny’s sport was over for that time, 
She put back the night-caps and hurried out of 
the room, locking the door behind her. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Marchant was sitting quiet- 
ly in the sick room of her friend. If she could 
have had the faintest suspicion of what was go 
ing on at home, she would have hastened thith- 
er with all her speed, and left the sciatica to 
take care of itself. 

When she did come, it was too late to go over 
her house to seeif any thing had happened 
amiss in her absence, as was her usual custom, 
but the next morning, early, she came down 
with the fragments of the cologne bottle in her 
hand, and a brow which portended a storm. 
“Fanny, do you know how this happened?” 
said she. 

“Indeed, aunt, wasn’t it the cat?” said Fanny, 
too much frightened to tell the truth. 

“The cat—O, yes, cats are remarkably fond of 
cologne,” said Mrs. Marchant, drily. 

“Indeed, aunt’”’—— 

“Don’t keep saying ‘indeed, aunt.’ Do you 
know any thing aboutit, or not? And don’t 
look as if I was the hangman, either.” 

“fT was only going to say that Docksy swept 
thechambers yesterday, and perhaps the cat” — 
“The cat, again! Poor Tom is a very wise 
animal, but I never knew him to lock and un- 
lock doors.” 

“I was only going to say that he might have 
gone in while Docksy had the door open.” 
“And so she swept, and dusted, and put 
things to rights, and never minded the cologne 
bottle on the floor. Docksy must be getting 
into her dotage. However, I’ll call her.” 
Docksy came at the ringing of the bell. 

“Do you know who broke this cologne bot 
tle? Now don’t mentiou the cat; I’ve settled 
the cat, already.” ; 

“JT never knew till this blessed minute the 

thing was broken,” answered Docksy, looking 
straight in her mistress’ face. 
“You couldn’t have hit it with the broom 
when you were sweeping, could you? or the 
curtain couldn’t have blown against it, and you 
not have been minding, you know?” said Mrs. 
Marchant. 

“My goodness! ma’am, what be you a think- 
in’ of? Asif I could be such a stupid! Here 
I’ve been livin’ with you, man and boy, s0 
speak, these fifteen years, and now for you to 
go and say that! to accuse me of such con 
temptuous actions. Hadn’t you better say I 
done it myself o’ purpose, with malice afore 
time? That ever’ —— 

“Nonsense, Docksy. I accused you of noth- 
ing. Ionly asked a question. And can’t I be 
alloWwed to ask a question in my own house, [ 
should like to know? I’m certain you had 
nothing to do with it. And you don’t think the 


2? 

“The cat, bless him! He never broke 80 
much as an earthen tea-cup in his life, let alone 
such a beautiful pink smelling bottle. If he 
had, he’d a come right and told me of it. That 
is, he would if he had the gift of speech; snd 
many a worse brute has it.” 

“Well, well, Docksy, the long and the short 
of it is, that you loeked the door and left every 
thing safe?” 

“That’s what I did, ma’am; and I — 
in partic’lar taking up that there bottle, - 
thinking to myself that if ever I was marr 
not that I ever expect to be or want to A 
plague take the men, say I; but if ever suc : 
misfortin should befall me, I’d have a pink bo! 








pointed toes. There were a number of boxes! 1, jest like that.” 
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“And so you shall. And Docksy, hasn’t Sam, 
the butcher, been here pretty often of late? He 
must think we eat a great deal of meet.” 

“Sakes alive, how you do talk!” said Docksy, 
laughing and blushing. “Next time he comes 
[’ll throw hot water on him.” 

“Well, go now, and you and Sam may settle 
it as you please.” 

As days passed, and Mrs. Marchant made no 
further allusion to the affair, Fanny began to 
feel quite at ease about it? but she had a new 
subject of disquietude. She missed the gold 
bracelet which had been her last birthday pres- 
ent. She remembered wearing it on the memo- 
rable afternoon of the accident, but had not 
seen it since. 

One day, as she was sitting thinking about it, 
her aunt came into the room and said,— 

“Fanny, have you found your bracelet yet?” 

“No, aunt.” 

“J have.” 

“OQ, where?” she exclaimed, starting to her 
feet. 

“In my bureau drawer.” 

The truth flashed upon Fanny at once, and 
she could not speak a word. , 

“How do you suppose it came there?” asked 
her aunt. 

“{—I don’t know.” 

“Perhaps the cat put it there,” observed Mrs. 
Marchant. 

“QO, aunt,” exclaimed Fanny, bursting into 
tears. 

“Crying won’t do any good. So you’ve been 
to my bureau?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“And you broke the cologne bottle?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And I think I can track you up garret?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Any thing more?” 

“I only opened a few closet doors.” 

“Well, my dear, to-morrow I will put you in- 
to the carryall, and return you to your parents, 
and when you have learned not to meddle with 
other people’s property, I should be happy to 
have you come back again.” 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
A FEARFUL NIGHT. 
Custer I1.—(Concluded.) 
“Tortoise began to purr, and kept close beside 


_ me. The shrill voices of the insect world sound- 


ed on all sides. 1 had always loved to hear 
them, but a strange disinclination even to Tab- 
by’s purring had all at once come over me. 

“T patted her, and reasoned with her, and 
scolded, to make her keep still; but the more 
noise | made the louder her purr. She seemed 
to like it. Perhaps, with me, she was burdened 
with a sense of our loneliness and wanted to 
hear the human voice. 

“Presently I took myself to task. 

“You foolish girl!’ I said; ‘for the first time 
in your life, afraid. Who can harm you here? 
Is not the good God above and around? He 
will take care of you, for He taketh care of the 
sparrows. Away with your silly, unwomanly 
fears. See how cheerful every thing looks. 
There stands your piano; beside it, your guitar, 
—sing, and make yourself happy.’ 

“Yes, I acknowledged that the parlor was 
very cheerful, and that music at all times was 
soothing and acceptable, but I missed the dear 


faces that were wont to surround me. I thought | 


of Grandma Reynolds, suffering, dying, and 
burst into tears. 

“After a little sobbing, I felt better and indig- 
nantly scolded myself again. I got out my pen- 
cils and my drawing-book. What had I to fear? 
The house was securely fastened with bolts, and 
bars, and keys; we had no wicked neighbors,— 
the Whole villaze was friendly to papa, and I 
Tied with all my might to get interested in my 
Pencils. But it would not do; the slightest 
Rolse startled me, and set me to looking about 
2 wonder and alarm. 

“0, Tabby,’ I cried, ‘if you were only a dog, 
and could bark!’ for I fancied I heard footsteps. 
It might be Arthur returned by another route; 
or John, Bessie’s brother, who had grown ner- 
vous over my fancied insecurity. I wished it 
> be either, when there came a ring at the 


“It must be Arthur—perhaps Bessie insisted 
Upon coming,’ I said to myself, and with alight 
heart I went to the door. 

A woman stood there, a slender, rather tall 
Person, with bright black eyes, and a sharp-fea- 
“a, expressive countenance. 

.... My dear,’ she said, in a not unmusical voice, 
= you let me come in?’ 

Iwas startled for a moment, but her foot 
™as already on the threshold. 

You have heard your mother speak of Miss 








Le Strange,’ she said. I had never seen my 
mother’s friend. 

“<O, yes, often. Was this Miss Le Strange?’ 
I said, ‘and would she walk right in?’ with an 
immense load taken from my heart; for I had 
somebody, now, to keep me from going wild. 

“LT hope your mother is at home, my dear,’ 
she said, as she seated herself. 

“*No, I am all alone, and very glad of com- 
pany,’ was my reply. ‘I expected a friend, but 
she did not come; and I looked for my brother, 
but I suppose he will not be here till to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“‘T was just going to say how very unfortu- 
nate that I came, just now,’ she responded; ‘but 
perhaps, for your sake, itis best. You are young 
to be left alone.’ 

“<Q, Lam so thankful!’ I said, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Do you know I began to be a little bit 
cowardly, but now Iam allright. Let me get 
you some tea? It will be no trouble; the kettle 
is still on the stove, and there’s plenty in the 
house. Sit here, please, till I call for you.” 

“How light-hearted [ felt, going singing now 
about my duties. Tabby still followed and 
purred, but I liked it. I got up quite an appe- 
tizing little meal. There was fresh bread and 
sweet butter, cold roast lamb, a custard that I 
was saving for Bessic; there were preserved 
pears that looked like lumps of gold in their 
shining syrup, and plums, and a little pitcher of 
cream that had also been put aside for Bessie. 

“How pleased Miss Le Strange seemed! And 
what an appetite she had! I could not help ob- 
serving how fast every thing disappeared; but 
then she had ridden far, and was hungry. 

“You didn’t come in the stage, I suppose;’ I 
said. 

“<Q, yes, I came in the stage,’ she replied. 

“«But that passed more than an hour before.’ 

“*Yes, but I went up the village to the tavern; 
I didn’t know where you were.’ 

“¢Why didn’t you ask the driver? I inter- 
rogated, innocently enough. 

“«T never thought of that,’ she replied, with a 
short laugh; ‘how stupid of me! No matter, I 
am here, and though disappointed at not seeing 
your dear mamma, I am glad, for your sake, 
that I came as I did.’ 

“We sat together in the parlor a while, after 
that, but something kept me uneasy. Was it 
Tabby, who would not stay in one place two 
minutes at a time, or was it my guardian angel, 
who wished ic »-°rn me of some tronble ahead ? 

“ ‘Where do you sleep, my dear? she uskcd, at 
length. 

“Over this room,’ I replied. 

“¢And would you object to having a compan- 
ion? Her teeth and eyes, as she said this, 
looked unpleasantly sharp, and I felt a light 
shiver run through my frame. 

“Unfortunately, the bed is a single one,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and Iam quite accustomed to sleeping 
alone.’ 

“<And how if your friend had come?’ 

“<Q, we should have taken mamma’s room.’ 

“¢And can we not take mamma’s room? with 
another gleam of the teeth and eyes. 

“You shall have that,’ I said, trying to speak 
cheerfully; ‘I prefer my own room.’ 

“ ‘Natural enough,’ she said, with a smile that 
did not seem natural enough, by any means. 
‘I shall be contented to sleep wherever you put 
me; and asI am fatigued, perhaps you will ex- 
cuse me if I retire soon.’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I said, ‘the room is ready for 
you, now.’ I took her bonnet, but she had al- 
ready appropriated the rest of her wrappings, 
among which was something of a plaid mate- 
rial. 

“She threw her veil over her face for conven- 
ience, and then, fora moment, my heart stood 
still. The black eye under the veil, the plaid 
wrap—I had seen them, that morning, in the 
stage-coach, and something told me that this 
was no acquaintance of my mother, but an 
impostor, and Heaven only knew what else. I 
hurried, trembling, into my own room, shut and 
bolted the door, and sat down all in a shiver up- 
on the bed. Some harm was meant me, I felt it 
in every fibre of my being. There, in my chest 
of drawers, was the thousand dollars, and that 
woman had heard my mother speak to me about 
the money. 

“Tt was a warm night, but I drew down and 
bolted both my windows, and folded the cur- 
tains before them. Then I set my lamp behind 
the stove. After a few moments, I dragged the 
heavy chest of drawers against the door, but 
even then I did not feel secure. 

“Arthur must be home in the morning, and I 
was thankful | had told my strange visitor so. 
I did not think of undressing, or going w bed; 
I was in too deadly terror for that. 

“Hours passed, and then the door of uy moth- 





and I heard the bolt of the front door slipped. 
Presently, when all was still again, there came 
arap at my door, and another. I waited, and 
then said,— 

“Who is there?’ 

“TItjs me, my dear; Iam quite ill,’ was the 
reply. 

“TI tried to steady my shaking voice, for I 
heard whispering. 

“You can’t come in here,’ I said. 

“But I am sick. Your mother’s friend is 
very ill.’ 

*«*You are not my mother’s friend, and I know 
it. I shall not let you in,’ I said, as firmly as I 
could. 

“Then ensued more whispering; the door was 
tried several times, and I felt that the strength 
of a man was bearing on the lock. Presently 
the assault was revived, but the door stood firm, 
and I was on my knees, praying in agony. 
“Then oaths came quick and heavy. They 
threatened to fire the house, to waylay my 
brother, if I did not at once let them in; but I 
was firm. 

“At last they left the door, and I heard a 
wrench near the bed’s head; some strong arm 
had broken the shutters asunder. I remem- 
bered a heavy iron billet whieh belonged to Ar- 
thur, and which was standing in the corner of 
the closet in my room, and went for it with a 
vague hope of protecting myself. 

“The window resisted the burglar’s efforts. 
Another moment, one of the panes was shatter- 
ed, and a hand was thrust in, groping for the 
fastening. Quick as thought I brought the 
heavy iron, with all my might, upon the hand. 
“A loud groan, a yell, in fact, sounded, and a 
volley of frightful imprecations succeeded. I 
stood guard over the window, shaking from 
head to foot, but resolved to do my duty as well 
as I was able. 

“Curse her,’ [ heard him say, as he jumped 
down on the porch, ‘she has broken my hand;’ 
and then there was a loag parley, interspersed 
with-groans of agony. 

“Presently they entered the house again. I 
heard them on the stairs, in all the rooms over- 
head, and then they seemed to leave the house. 
If this was a ruse, it did not succeed with me. 

“T still sat, trembling and faint, but waiting 
for some further signs of violence. So pros- 
trated was I that when I attempted to rise, my 
limbs gave way, and I fell to the floor. 

“T shall never forget the anguish of waiting 
for the morning, the wild joy with which I 
haued the first little flash of light, the beauty 
and glory of u. fl red dawn. I laughed, anc 
cried, and sobbed, all in ure breath, but sti I 
felt that I was not quite safe, and. waited, fear- 
ful that I might see another and more agile 
hand thrust through the broken glass. 

“T heard the busy little clock below strike 
seven, eight, nine, and then came the sound of 
wheels. Stealing one glance at the window, I 
saw John and Bessie, and then I think I lost my 
senses, for John had to climb to the top of the 
porch and let himself in precisely as the burglar 
had attempted to do. 

“They found me in strong hysterics, and it 
was a long time before I could command my- 
self. 

“The truth of my story was proved by the 
rifled closets, trunks, drawers. Dresses, every 
thing of value that could be packed within a 
reasonable compass, were gone; what silver we 
had was safe. 

“Arthur came home that day, and by his ex- 
ertions the thieves were traced forty miles away, 
and arrested. The man’s hand was in a pitia- 
ble state. Indeed, it superinduced a fever, from 
which he died. The woman was lodged in jail, 
and found to be a notorious thief. So there you 
have my night’s adventure that made me a 
coward.” 

“And you married John, and Bessie married 
Arthur,” said Kate, laughing. “But O, dear 
me! to think you had courage to strike that 
hand! It makes me creep to fancy it. AndI 
don’t wonder that you don’t like to be alone.” 

Aunt Alice smiled. 

“What did your father and mother say?’ 
queried Kate. 

“They praised me, and never left me by my- 
self again.” 

“And Grandma Reynolds died.” 

“Yes, my dear; she has been in heaven many 
years.” 


——$ $+ ——— 
HOW TO GET RICH. 

American children are famous for spending 
money; and American families waste what 
would support a French family. Every body 
should remember it is not what is earned, but 
what is saved that makes people rich. 
“Save something, no matter how little it may 





er’s room opened. Some little time elapsed, 





your head from small savings; they are the 
foundation of all great ones. A penny is not 
much. Many a man would rather throw away 
a penny than pick it up, if it lay before him. 
Yet a penny a day is nearly eight dollars a year. 
Eight dollars is the interest of between one and 
two hundred dollars capital. ‘Waste not, want 
not,’ is an old saying; and he who is extrava- 
gant enough to cast idly away what can be 
made useful, though it be but a trifle, may ex- 
pect to see the day when even that trifle would 
be acceptable.” 


+O 
~~ 


KILLED BY MONKEYS. 


T have had some experience of what a jungle 
life in India is. Many years ago, in the year 
1833, I was at Badaumy, in the province of Be- 
japoor. I reached it at a season when the sur- 
rounding country was arrayed in the brightest 
livery of summer, and I found great pleasure in 
traversing the jungles around, climbing the 
rocks, and penetrating into the ravines in search 
of plants and wild berries, whose nature and na- 
tive names were revealed to me by my faithful 
Mussulman moonshee, or teacher. 

He taught me likewise to observe the habits 
of the monkeys, whose nocturnal orgies had 
startled us on our first arrival, as well as to dis- 
tinguish the speckled gray and white tree-snake, 
which is so fatal, from the spotted brown and 
green one, which haunts the same bowery re- 
cesses, yet is harmless. . 
He warned me to beware of dark and, briery 
paths, where the track of snails was discernible 
—such being a sure indication of the vicinity of 
snakes. 

From him I learned that some of the deadli- 
est, when taken unawares, roll themselves up 
spirally, the head elevated, when suddenly un- 
coiling, they spring foward on their disturber, 
man or beast, with surprising velocity. Strange 
things he related of the dawa, or revengeful 
feeling, retained by the cobra da capello againsi 
any individual who has pursued, or tried to kill 
it; and of the odd, antagonistic feeling of the 
ape against the cock, the serpent, and the ap- 
parently harmless tortoise. 

A monkey has, indeed, a ridiculous horror of 
the tortoise; and I have often tested its terror 
of the viper, by enclosing one in an earthen pot, 
with a covered lid, placed near poor Jacko, 
Ever inquisitive, he instantly flies to scrutinize 
the contents of the vessel; but the moment he 
slowly eud cautiously raises tie lid, and the 
serpent’s head becomes visible, it is ludicrou3 
to watch the mixture of dread and prudence 
which agitates him. 

With a quick motion he shuts down the lid, 
screams, and makes the most hideous grimaces, 
dances round the pot, and presently returns to 
it, touches the lid, but too wise to lift it, makes 
a sudden exit from the scene. 

I set out one bright morning to ramble about 
my favorite rocks, where I found ample store of 
wild plants and flowers, whose names and qual- 
ities I better know now than I did then. 

I was climbing ome of the slanting ascents of 
the Runmundle cliff, when I became aware that 
an unusual commotion reigned amongst my 
friends the monkeys, which had by this time 
become so familiarized with my appearance, 
that they seldom condescended to honor me 
with a snarl, ora bough flung towards me in 
sport. 

I was conscious that something went wrong 
with them; and as I knew that sentiments of 
superstition, if not of humanity, preserved 
them from the persecutions of the natives, | be- 
came curious as to the cause of the prevalent 
excitement. 

Creeping round a rock, behind which they 
appeared to congregate, and on which grew a 
large gum-arabic tree, completely golden with 
the abundance of yellow blossoms which cov- 
ered it, and which, like Tennyson’s lime tree, 
was in sooth 

“A summer home of murmurous wings, 
I at once found myself on the stage of a strange 
tragedy in simian life. 

In the folds of an enormous boa constrictor 
was being slowly inwrapped a beautiful brown 
monkey, whose last cries and struggles denoted 
that I came too late, even had I been prepared to 
do battle with the reptile in the cause of op- 
pressed innocence. 

The monkeys, in evident alarm, ran hither 
and thither, moping, and mowing, and chatter- 
ing; but not one advanced near the spot, where 
presently their poor companion became almost 
quite hidden from view in the embraces of its 
destroyer. 

Determined to watch the process of the affair, 
I quietly sat down, until gradually the monkey 
had been moulded, as it were, into a proper con- 








be, always save something. Never turn away 


dition for swallowing; for I could hear the bones 
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crack as they broke beneath the pressure to 
which they were subjected; and ere long, as the 
serpent began to untwist its folds, I could ad- 
mire at leisure the magnificence of its glittering 
scales, that shone like some richly variegated 
metallic substance. I shuddered as I beheld its 
grand and awful head—the prominent orbits of 
the eyes—and the eyes, themselves, large and lu- 
minous with a fiery light. The creature was at 
least twenty feet in length, and was apparently 
famished by a long fast. 

Perfectly heedless of the noise made by the 
monkeys, it unwound its coils till the victim, 
now an unrecognizable mass,*lay before it lu- 
bricated and fit to be received into the destroy- 
er’s stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its 
repast, and the before flaccid body began to 
fill and swell, I retired from the scene of con- 
flict, desirous of summoning my friend Noor- 
ood-Deen to assist me in capturing the sated 
giant. 

I knew that when gorged to repletion, there 
would be little difficulty in making a prize of 
the serpent; and the moonshee entered into my 
plans right willingly. Accompanied by a stout 
lascar, bearing a strong cudgel and a sharp 
knife, for slaughter and skinning, we lost little 
time in reaching the scene, where, however, 
fresh marvels were being enacted, proving that 
the passion of revenge is not confined to the 
human breast. Keeping aloof, we resolved not 
to mar by any interference the by no means 
mystifying operations in which the monkeys 
were engaged. 

The boa constrictor lay, thoroughly gorged, 
and like a log of wood, beneath the same pro- 
jecting mass of cliff where I had left it. 

On the summit of this rock a troop of mon- 
keys had assembled, and three or four of the 
largest and strongest were occupied in displac- 
ing an immense fragment of the massive stone, 
already loosened by time and the elements from 
the rest of the ledge. 

This mass almost overshadowed the reptile. 
By great exertions, made in a silence that was 
rare with them, they at last succeeded in push- 
ing it onwards until it hung over the boa’s head, 
when, uttering a fierce yell, in which every sep- 
arate voice mingled in indescribable discord, by 
a vigorous movement they shoved it sheer 
down. 

The heavy mass fell right on the serpent’s 
head, crushing it as if it were a cocoa-nut; and 
as the reptile lashed itsfearfut-tail about in the 
final stefeles of life, we could not refrain from 
-Foining in the singular chorus of rejoicing With 
which the monkeys now celebrated their accom- 
plished vengeance. 

Truly, from the feats of the malicious baboon 
that gloried in the name of Maj. Weir, to the 
amiable creature of which Philip Quarles tells, 
Ican remember of no recorded facts that sur- 
pass this evidence in favor of monkey memory 
and monkey wisdom. 

——~+oo—_—__——_ 
For the Companion. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

One night there was a babe left on the house 
steps of Farmer Watson. He and his wife were 
sitting by the broad fireplace, listening to the 
music of the crackling pine logs and the spit of 
the snow-flakes as they came down the. great 
chimney. They were childless, these two, and 
not very well off, but they were happy with each 
other, and respected by their neighbors. 

A loud knock startled them from their com- 
fortable lounging-place, and the farmer went to 
the door. A basket met his gaze, standing on 
the old flat doorstep, and a strange, smothered 
sound smote his ear. 

The snow blew all over him, the night was in_ 
tensely dark, and the wind whistled furiously, 
He lifted the basket and set it down, wondering, 
on the floor of the kitchen. His wife lifted the 
wrappings in silence, and then came to light 
the face of a pretty little child, just waking up. 
Rings of damp yellow hair curled on its fore- 
head, the hands were lifted with a sleepy mo- 
tion—dear little hands like white rosebuds. 

As soon as it saw the light and felt the warmth 
of the comfortable room, the poor litule innocent 
smiled; and that smile won the good dame’s 
heart. She took the helpless thing in her arms, 
and dandled it as all inexperienced nurses play 
with babies, then growing frightened at its limp 
appearance, laid it on her lap. 

“What are you doing, John?” she asked, as 
the farmer inserted a light in the horn lantern. 

“Going to see if any one is hereabouts. Who- 
ever brought it shall take it away, if there’s any 
good in searching.” 

“Won’t that be foolish, good man? Mightn’t 
they have come in a carriage and ridden off 








miles by this time? Don’t go out in the storm, 
John; it’s fearful.” 

“But what are we to do with that thing 
there?” he asked, pointing nervously towards 
the child, and shrugging his shoulders, as if it 
were something to be afraid of. 

“Do? Why, bless its little heart, take care 
of it to-night, at all events. You wouldn’t put 
it out in the snow, would you?” 

‘“‘Why, of course not,” said the man, setting 
the lantern down undecidedly, “but who could 
have left it? Who wants to be troubled with a 
baby ?” 

“It’s no trouble now, at any rate. Doesn’t 
your heart warm to it? See it laugh. Why, 
John, only think what a child it must be, never 
to whimper in the hands of a stranger. I de- 
clare, I love it already.” 

“I dare say,” replied the farmer, hardly know- 
ing whether to be pleased or not; “women are 
always ready to love children; but it won’t al- 
ways laugh like that. It'll cry, soon, and then 
what are you going to do?” 

“Do? Why give it something to eat, the lit- 
tle precious!” replied his wife, trotting, and kiss- 
ing, and giving it sundry little love pats. “But 
I’m sure it won’t cry, and if it should give us a 
little trouble, would it be more than one’s duty 
to take care of a helpless child?” 

But John had grown selfish in his undisturbed 
tranquillity. To be sure he had seen the time 
when a child of his own would have been hailed 
with unmixed pleasure, and a father’s delight. 
Now, however, when he saw how pleased his 
wife was with the mite on her knee, he went on 
fumbling over the basket, and presently found 
a paper, on which were written the following 
lines: 

“The little child Icommend to your care. 
Her parents are poor, and cannot give her the 
care she needs. They are about leaving the 
country. Her name is Agatha, and they prom- 
ise to give up all right to the child, and never 
claim her in after years.” 

There was silence when he had finished. The 
plain, homely farmer folk stood looking at each 
other, and the unconscious infant turned its 
large blue eyes towards them. 

“TI declare, it seems like a gift right from 
Heaven!” exclaimed the wife. “It’s our very 
own, to hold and to keep as long as we live. 
Who knows, John, but if we take good. care of 
it, and it lives to grow up, it may be the great- 
est blessing God ever sent?” 

“Truly, who knows?” replied the farmer, ab- 
stractedly. 

“What are you thinking of, John?” 

“That its parents are worse than the brutes, 
to desert their own offspring. How did they 
know what we’d do With it? Some folks’d post 
it off tothe poor-house, or ill-treat it, or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Ah, John, but who that knows you or me 
would ever think of such a thing?” exclaimed 
the dame, indignantly. 

“Well, here it is, andI s’pose it’s got to be 
taken care of,” said the farmer. “Got any milk 
in the house?” 

“T should think so,” said the dame, with a 
meaning smile and a grateful glance at John. 
She laid the little one on a lounge, filled a por- 
inger with milk, and fed the baby, who, in the 
utmost good humor, sometimes looked up to 
laugh and crow out its gratitude. And as the 
white milk ran down its rosy chin, the farmer 
and his wife chuckled and enjoyed it together. 

Little Agatha grew to be a lovely babe, and 
her foster parents almost worshipped her. The 
soft color came to her dimpled cheeks, and her 
great brown eyes were always clear and laugh- 
ing. 

The almost idolatrous love of the good farm- 
er and his wife was fully returned by the child. 
Her foster mother was loved by all who knew 
her, so full of kindness were her words and 
smiles; and her voice, like Anne Laurie’s, was 
“low and sweet.” Whatever she did, was done 
with her whole heart. 

No wonder that, with his wife sitting opposite 
him, and little Agatha, her head bent low, and 
shining curls sweeping the page, while she read 
aloud, the farmer thought himself the happiest 
man alive. 

Sweetly, purely and gracefully as a flower ex- 
pands from the bud, Agatha grew up into wom- 
anhood. Beautiful as a dream she was; not 
with mere color and outline beauty; not be- 
cause her eyes were bright and her hair luxuri- 
ant, but because of her modest manners, her 
artless, unaffected grace, her strength of char- 
acter, that made her a truly noble woman. 

They were building a great house in Penton- 
ville, the astonishment and delight of all the 
neighbors. Every thing within and around 
made it attractive. The village folks went over 
to inspect it, as it was kindly thrown open on 


Agatha, and a tall, sunburnt, but handsome 
young farmer, who was building a humble 
nest at the foot of the hill. * 

That evening Agatha was loud in its praises. 
Such furniture! Such beautiful carpets, that 
seemed full of sunshine! Such an exquisite 
hot-house! The doors of solid mahogany, the 
mantels of snowy marble, the carved ceilings. 
O, it was exquisite! 

“If Mark were going to take you there,” said 
her foster mother, “instead of that little, brown, 
two-story house, wouldn’t you like it, little 
lady ?” 

Agatha laughed, shook her head, and said 
three little words: 

“TI am content.” 

The time passed swiftly away, and the new 
comers were settled in their splendid home. 
Sometimes the lady of the house, dressed in 
deep black, passed the farmer’s cottage, and al- 
ways with a strange, yearning recognition, that 
struck the hearts of John and his wife with 
wonder. 

One day Agatha had been out for a walk, and 
as, after parting with Mark, she drew leisurely 
homeward, she was startled to see this black- 
draped figure seated on a fallen tree, and beck- 
oning her. 

“You do not know me,” said the voice, as she 
neared the stranger. 

“O yes I do, madam; you live in the lovely 
house on the hill.” 

A spasm crossed the woman’s face; she looked 
eagerly at the sweet countenance before her, 
and said, at last,— 

“O, child, how beautiful you are!” 

Agatha stood blushing, while the black-draped 
figure, who had evidently seen much sorrow, 
trembled from head to foot. 

“And do you love those people—they who call 
you child?” 

“Do I love them,—my dear father and moth- 
er? Dollove them? With all my heart, mad- 
am. They have been every thing to me, while 
my own deserted me.” 

At this the woman gave a great cry, and hid 
her face in her hands. Then, after a moment, 
she held out her arms,— 

“And for her—your own mother who left you 
to the tender charity of others—who has suf- 
fered every hour since then—who has clasped 
babes to her heart only to havé them torn ruth- 
lessly away by the hand of death—who lives in 
splendid solitude and misery, have you no for- 
giveness, no pity?” - 

Agntha listened incredulously, frightened at 
the revelation thus suddenly made. 

“T am sorry for you,” she said, tremulously. 
“I forgive you, I pity you; but you can never 
take the place of those who have cared for and 
loved me from infancy.” 

Her voice was lost in sobs, as she turned 
slowly away. At the door of the humble cot- 
tage sat her foster parent. The mild face looked 
like an angel’s, in the soft sunset. 

“Mother, mother!” cried Agatha, falling up- 
on her neck. “ You are my mother; you alone. 
I will never leave you for her; never, never.” 

And she never did. Though in after years 
there grew a sort of fondness towards the real 
mother, it was never like the strong, pure love 
she bore to the farmer and his wife. 

Truly, as we sow, so shall we reap. 


DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 2. 


As we stated in our first number, diplomacy, 
or diplomatic business, is a modern thing, as 
that business is now understood and carried on, 
though the ancients had their diplomatic modes. 

It was not till toward the close of “the Mid- 
dle Ages” that modern diplomacy came into ex- 
istence, and it was for a long time in a very 
crude state. 

The Italians, whose country was full of small 
States, first excelled in it, and brought it toa 
very refined condition, years before it was well 
understood by other peoples. The modern Ital- 
ians have excelled in diplomacy, and many of 
their number have been employed by the gov- 
ernments of other countries. 

The Venetians had accomplished ambassadors 
before those of other great countries were much 
known. Ministers from Venice resided in Eu- 
ropean capitals, and their despatches (or “Rela- 
tions”) are now among the most valuable of 
authorities for the histories of Europe in past 
times. They saw much, and they told what 
they saw to their employers, in these ‘Rela- 
tions,” which have long survived their writers, 
as well as the men to whom they were written, 
and the Republic of Venice itself. 

It was toward the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that diplomacy began generally to assume 
its present forms. The conquest of the Byzan- 
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art of printing, the conquest of Granada, the 
gradual change of government in consequence 
of the decline of the power of the nobles ang 
the increase of that of kings, and the discovery 
of America,—these things, and others that might 
be mentioned, had wrought great changes in 
Europe, and were destined to effect greater 
re) 





nes. 

The Reformation followed in a few years, and 
that was a changing event of the very highest 
order. What may be called old Europe was fast 
disappearing, and a new Europe was as rapidly 
forming. 

One of the consequences of these changes 
was to increase the importance of diplomatic 
business. Disputes of almost all kinds had 
multiplied between countries, and ambassa- 
dors were going and coming in great numbers, 
Their correspondence that survives is immense 
in amount, and most interesting in its charac. 


ter. 

Diplomatists swarmed in the sixteenth cen. 

tury, and did as much work as was done by 
Generals. It is to be regretted that there isg 
necessity for saying it, but so it is,—the ambas. 
sadors of that time, and for long afterward, 
were the greatest liars that ever existed on the 
face of the éarth. 
Sir Henry Wotton, who, besides holding other 
diplomatic trusts, was twice sent ambassador 
from England to Venice, and held the office 
many years, once defined an ambassador to be 
“an honest gentleman sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country,”—and though every body 
laughed at the definition, they did so because it 
had as much truth as wit; and though the king 
who sent him “to lie abroad” was very angry, 
he could not say the ambassador had not once 
indulged in the luxury of telling the truth. 

Writers on diplomacy place the date of the 
art’s perfection at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and assign the work of perfect- 
ing it to Henry IV., king of France and Navarre, 
and his great minister, the Duke of Sully. 

They are, substantially, right, the only change 
of importance that has taken place in the art 
for more than two centuries and a-half being 
the substitution of truth for falsehood. 

Diplomatists of to-day would scorn to do 
things that were common in those remots times, 
when truth was thought a good thing ‘or pri- 
vate life, but an intolerable shackle on public 
business. Men have improved in regard to both 
morals and decorum, and diplomausts have 
shared in the change for the better. 


ceeding numbers will be devoted to details con- 
cerning ministerial rank, and other matters il- 
lustrative of the history of diplomacy, and will, 
we hope, be found not altogether uninstructive. 
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SEEING THROUGH A BOOK. 

The Hamiltonian school has demonstrated 
beyond question, that the senses are the only 
source of ideas, and a shrewd fellow, a mod- 
ern juggler, who is versed in the occult secrets 
of vision, also undertakes to show a special ex- 
periment, from which he desires to leave you to 
draw your own deductions, in the teeth of that 
demonstration, adding no word of his own. 

He requests you to furnish him with a piece 
of pasteboard, about five inches square, which 
done, he rolls it into a tube, with one end just 
large enough to fit round the eye, whilst the 
other end is a wee bit smaller. 

He now asks you to take this tube and hold 
it slightly between the thumb and finger of the 
right hand, and put the large end close against 
your right eye. With the left hand you are 
now to place a book against the side of the tube, 
and keeping both eyes wide open, to declare 
what you behold. 

You will scarcely believe your eyes, in spite of 
Sir William Hamilton. The book is away from 
the angle of the vision of the right eye, at all 
events; and if you shut your left eye you will 
see every thing in the room that comes within 
the field of sight which the right eye sweeps. 

How is it, then, that with both eyes open, and 
looking down the same tuhe, you behold the 
book—which is outside this field—and what is 
more, with a hole bored in it, like a little Chica 
go tunnel, through which all the objects are vi 
ible that come within the field of the aforesaid 
right eye? 

‘So ra however; and any other object held 
in the place of the book will present the same 
phenomenon. a te 

The right eye sees through the tube, an 
left eye sees the book, and the two tami 
are so confounded that they cannot be separat 

This is the vulgar, but not the scientific way 
of accounting for it; and I should like to know 
upon what principles of legerdemain nature 
plays us this curious trick. 








tine Empire by the Turks, the invention of the 


I remember that Sir David Brewster gives us 
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an exumple somewhat similar, but more easily 
accounted for, in two wafers, which are placed 
parallel with each other, and some four inches 
apart, at a distance of about a foot from the eye, 
upon a white surface, say a table. You are 
then to Jook intently upon the right hand wa- 
fer, and the other will merge its appearance in- 
to it, and one only will be visible. 

The curiosities of science are endless, and they 
are as instructive as they are interesting and 
anusing. There is no vagabondism here, errat- 
ic as some Of them seem to be. They are all 
obedient to law, and are the results of law; but 
the mystery upon which they are founded may 
uphold the universe. The falling stone obeys 
the same law as the rolling orbs. 
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COULDN’T GET THE PIG. 

It is said that the Kaffirs, Hottentots, and 
many other tribes, employ oxen in the protec- 
tion of their villages and flocks of shcep. 

Not many years ago, two thieves took a pig 
out of its sty. It was too heavy to carry, so 
they drove it along the lane leading towards 
Rotherham. On coming to alonely path among 
the fields they considered it would be better to 
kill the pig at once, as in such a retired spot no 
one would be likely to hear its cries. 

One of the thieves took out his knife and com- 
menced to slaughter the animal, which strug- 
gied violently, and at last managed to escape, 
running squealing to the next field. The thieves 
ran after the pig, but found in the field a bull, 
who seemed at once to understand the nature of 
the case, and made himself the defender of the 
wounded animal. 

The bull rushed furiously at the thieves, who 
ran for their lives, and narrowly escaped being 
gored by his horns. They lingered outside 
the fence, in the hopes that an opportunity 
night offer of their catching the pig, but piggy 
very wisely kept close to his new and true friend, 
and the men, wearied with waiting, were under 
the necessity of going off, doubtless much dis- 
appointed and enraged at the conduct of the 
bull. 

These men, sometime afterwards, were con- 
victed of stealing sheep and corn, and at their 
trial one of them confessed to having attempted 
to steal the farmer’s pig. This confession ex- 
plained what had long been a puzzle to the 
farmer, namely, how his pig came to be so far 
away from the sty, wounded, and on terms of 
friendship with a very savage bull. 

A lady, a relative of Prof. Bell, of the Vet- 
erinary College, witnessed the following scene: 
A cow which was feeding tranquilly in a pas- 
ture, the gate of which was open to the road, 
was much annoyed by a mischievous boy, who 
amused himself by throwing stones at the peace- 
ful animal, which, after bearing with his imper- 

tinence for some time, at length went up to him, 
hooked the end of her horn into his clothes, and 
lifting him from the ground, carried him out of 
the field and laid him down on the road. She 
then calmly returned to her pasture, leaving 
him with a severe fright and a torn garment. 

A Scotch correspondent writes as follows: 

Rambling one sunny afternoon in the rocky 
hollows of the Coolin hills, whose rugged peaks 
rise from the centre of the Isle of Skye, I sat 
down to rest by the side of a moss-dyed stream- 
let, that foamed and leaped on its’ way to the 
sea. I was aroused from my musings by a cold 
touch and a warm breath on my cheek, and 
turning round, saw a calf, which instantly com- 
tmenced to bleat loudly, occasionally rubbing its 
nose against my cheek. 

Irose to continue my wanderings, when the 
ealf began to bleat more plaintively, the sorrow- 
ful tones growing intenser the farther distant I 
got from it. Thinking something was amiss, I 

Tetraced my steps, and as soon as I came up to 
the calf, which had been standing still all the 
While, it changed its bleat into one of joy, and 
bounded and capered before me down the glen, 
every now and then standing still and looking 
Tound to see if I followed. 

I danced attendance on the apparently happy 
calf for perhaps two miles, it ever keeping about 
& hundred yards in advance. Beside a gigantic 





boulder-stone it stood still, and permitted me to 
come Up toit. The opposite side of the stone 
Was riven by a deep cleft, in which the head of 
& cow was tightly wedged. The captive animal, 
tempted by the greenness of the grass that grew 
n the hollow of the cleft, had thrust in its head, 
and, while straining towards the green blades, 
ad so fixed her head as to be unable to with- 


i 


h 
draw it. 


With some difficulty I extricated the animal, 
My movements all the while being narrowly 
watched by the calf. The liberated cow and the 
calf, mother and son, I doubt not, trotted away, 
mooing” a happy duet. I met 


bleating and « 


how the calf could know of my presence and 
whereabouts in the glen. “Ido not think it was 
aware of either,” was his reply; ‘it was on its 
way to my shicling, and, meeting with you, 
thought, very likely, that you might be of as 
much service as I could.” 


ABSORBED. 
When the remains of the late President Lin- 
coln were lying in state in the City Hall, New 
York, we went, with others, upon the roof of a 
building opposite, the better to gaze upon the 
crowd below. 
Among the objects which attracted attention, 
was a young girl who had had the good fortune 
to secure a chair to herself, with an open book 
in her lap from which she did not raise her eyes. 
The cavalry dashed here and there, and the 
grand military display glittered along Broad- 
way; but all the pomp and circumstance of the 
solemn occasion failed to elicit a glance of the 
maiden’s eye. 
At length the coffin was borne down the steps 
of the City Hall, and the procession commenced 
to move. It is not often a dead and living Pres- 
ident help to make up even a New York pano- 
rama, where all things seem possible. But 
what was either the one or the other to her, who 
had just then reached the climax of a love 
story? 
When it was all over, and the crowd began to 
breathe more freely, impelled by a truly feminine 
curiosity we glanced over the girl’s shoulder to 
ascertain what had so fascinated her attention. 
The book was “‘A Tale of the Highlands!” 
Perhaps we should add that the reader was 
rather shabbily dressed, and the finger nails of 
her ungloved hands were untrimmed. Her fea- 
tures were sufficiently attractive, but her face 
was destitute of that peculiar beauty which is 
termed expression. 
We had seen young girls read novels while 
gliding up the Hudson River, and while stand- 
ing upon Table Rock, and in other romantic lo- 
calities; but never before in the presence of the 
shadow of death. Nothing could more strik- 
ingly show the intensely absorbing and for this 
reason dangerous power of novels over weak 
and undisciplined minds. 
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RESULT OF A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
The mischief that thoughtless boys sometimes 
do by their practical jokes, is immeasurable, 
and as often unknown to them. Only yester- 
day we were conversing with a dear friend who 
made the remark that “she had never been the 
same person since her fall.”’ 
We answered that she was mistaken in sup- 
posing us to be informed in regard to any in- 
jury from which she was suffering. 
“J thought I had told you. It happened twen- 
ty years ago. You notice the scar upon my 
forehead. Itis from the wound then received. 
“We were moving, and I went out in great 
haste, and was walking very briskly, when I 
stumbled over a cord that some boys had fas- 
tened across the street, where the workmen were 
repairing the gas-pipes. I fell directly into the 
trench, striking upon my forehead, and also 
breaking my left arm in three places, so that 
the bone pierced through the flesh. 

“T was taken up senseless, the blood streaming 
from my mouth, nostrils and ears; and as we 
were in a new neighborhood, no one recognized 
me, and I was taken toa saloon near by und 
seated in a chair upon the sidewalk. 

“Of course I was soon surrounded by a curi- 
ous crowd, among whom came a poor old wom- 
an whom I had befriended in her poverty. 
Through her exertions my husband was found, 
and I was taken home. 








whom advised that I be allowed to die in peace, 


tions were performed, and as I lived through 
them, the physicians took courage. 


inflicted. 


ings.” 


trouble than your head.” 


little use for most practical purposes.” 





the shepherd some days after, and asked him 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


“Several physicians were summoned, all of 


my injuries being considered fatal. But at the 
entreaties of my husband and friends opera- 


“At four different times the probes were in- 
troduced into, the forehead to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the brain. As the use of chloroform 
was then unknown, I had to endure to the ut- 
termost, the excruciating torture the operations 


“T was insane for weeks, and it was three 
months between the first and last operations. 
So you can judge of the extent of my suffer- 


“Since you make no allusion to the broken 
arm,” I said, “I infer that it gave you less 


“My arm healed very well, but has been com- 
paratively useless ever since. I was formerly a 
fine pianist, but since the fall, cannot use my 
hand at the piano, and it is so weak that it is of 








“No. <A reward of a hundred dollars was 
offered, but they were not found. Possibly they 
never knew the evil their thoughtlessness caused. 
But that little cord across my path has already 
occasioned me twenty years of suffering, for I 
have not seen a well day, since!” 

Now boys, you who read this incident, pause 
and ask yourself if ever you weré guilty of a 
thoughtless deed like this? 

It is not, by any means, an uncommon thing 
for boys to do in the city, this stretching of 
cords across the sidewalk; and we have known 
several people to be injured by them. 

Let this unfortunate lady’s experience be a 
warning against all practical jokes that are 
likely to inflict injury. Many boys do not 
distinguish between mischief and fun! What- 
ever can injure another is mischief. Humanly 
speaking, death would have been preferable to 
the fearful pain and life-long suffering caused 
by the boys who inflicted such injuries upon our 
friend. 

I might tell you how beautiful she was at the 
time of her fall; how happy as a young bride; 
how kind, and benevolent, and Christian she 
still is; how especially tender toward chil- 
dren; and what a friend to the poor. 

And yet all her life has been embittered by 
mischievous boys! 
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* LIBERAL OFFER. 
This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD Croquet. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This isa 
remarkably liberal offer. 
Premiums. 
The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names.. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 
New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one ycar for $2,60, payment in advance. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
—<~<9——_——_ 
AN HONEST INDIAN. 
There is an Indian in Kansas, whom we sup- 
pose to be still living, who endeavors always to 
keep his promises. 
Upon one occasion he promised to pay fifty 
cents on a given day, to a man who had obliged 
him. The Indian failed to make his appear- 
ance, and the man retired for the night, not so 
anxious in regard to his money, as for the safe-§ 
ty of the red man, whose word was better than 4 
a bond among all his acquaintances. 
A little after midnight there was a tap at the 
man’s window, and the fifty cents was handed in. 
The Indian excused himself by explaining 
that he had gone on a hunt and been delayed 
beyond his expectations by a snow storm; but 
that he had walked forty miles to keep that 





home! 
How many white men would be so tenacious 
of their honor? 
Perhaps no monument will mark that red 
man’s grave when his hunting days are over, 
but more enduring than bronze, or brass, or 
marble, will be the record of deeds like these. 
SOMETHING USEFUL. 
Now that fancy colored shoes are worn by 
young people, parents will be glad to know that 
there fs a way of keeping them tidy until worn 





out. 

All soiled shoes can be bronzed. 

A bottle of bronze, with a brush attached to 
the cork, costs fifty cents; and will repair sev- 
eral pairs of children’s shoes. 

Stuff the shoe with soft paper, to keep it in 
shape, and brush the leather lightly, as in paint- 
ing. If the kid is broken, repair before bronz- 
ing. If stiff and very much soiled, rub with 
sweet oil, which does not affect the bronzing. 


process until they look like new shoes, which 
will be the case if properly done. 





“Were the boys ever.discoyered ?” 





promise to his friend, and had but just reached | R 


Brush the shoes carefully, and repeat the 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My whole 18 letters give a useful invention. 
My 4, 1 is a neuter verb. 
My 9, 8, 5 is a vessel. 
My 10, 2, 12 is a biped. 
My 7, 13 is a singular pronoun. 
y 8, 11, 5, 6 is part of a bird. D. F. 





Cc. T. Lig. 


A FLORAL PUZZLE, 


My scarlet flowers you oft have seen, 
How bright they shine amid the green! 


When white and pure my stars appear, 
You know that balmy days are near. 
In meadows green, by silvery brooks, 
Come search for me—] love such nooks, 


My slender branches seck to twine; 
You cannot find a fairer vine. 


I make the meadows shine like gold,— 
To rich and poor my charms unfold. 


The queen of flowers, long known and famed, 
In prose and verse you find me named. 


To lovely brides an offering brought, 
My fragrant blossoms oft are sought. 


In garden-beds I freely bloom, 
And shed around a sweet perfume. 


Of these the initial letters take,— 
A beauteous flower of spring you make. 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE A. MEANS, 


4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

Journeying through the West, I walked through a 
fruitful grove in Ohio, refreshed myself by drinking 
a town in Michigan; caught another town, and put- 
ting it in a basket on my arm, carried it home to my 
little girl, who made a pretty pet of it. 

Mary L, JANES. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A preposition. 
2. To wander. 
8. A hot place. 
4. To repair. 


Conundrums, 


Why does your shadow resemble a false friend? 
Because it follows you only in sunshine. 
What is the difference between a kitten and its 
mother’s skin? One isa cat’s kin, and the othera 
cat skin. 
Why is silver currency like Cxsar’s army by the 
Rubicon? Because the die is cast before they pass it. 
Which wrote the most—Dickens, Warren, or Bul- 
wer? Warren wrote “Now and Then’; Bulwer 
Mae and Morning,’ and Dickens “All the Year 
ound.” 
When is money damp? When it becomes due 
(dew) in the morning, and is missed (mist) in the eve- 


ning. 
How much does a fool weigh? A simple-ton. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Night-in-gale. 

2. “No lands touch the sky.” 

8. Enigma. 

4. Nun—Eddie—Whew !—Yearly—Onnoco—Rapier 
—Kick. New YorK—NEw YORK. 

6. Hartford—Missouri—Delaware—Sable—Alaska, 

6. Cold water. 





Tue Boston Directory.—This is the most 
comprehensive Directory we have ever seen. It 
gives not only nearly 86,000 names of persons 
living and doing business in Boston, and their 
places of residence, but also the Streets of the 
city, the Blocks and Public Buildings, Church- 
es, City Government, Consuls, Expresses, Fire 
Alarm Telegraph, Horse Railroads, Hotels, 
Newspapers, Societies, Libraries, Physicians, 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Ward Officers and Bound- 
aries, and a very large amount of other infor- 
mation respecting city and State matters, which 
we cannot enumerate here. It is published by 
Sampson, Davenport & Co., 47 Congress Street, 
and is worth twice its cost to any person doing 





could be painted. 





The bronze can be applied to any article that, 


business in Boston. 
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“A HORSE! A HORSE!” 


I must sing you a song of the wonderful steed 
That hurries along so fast, 
With untiring joints, and furious speed, 
And breath like a fiery blast; 
With boiling blood, and iron bones, 
And neigh 'twixt a screech and a yell; 
As black as night, and as swift as light, 
His name you can surely tell. 


No feeble diet of hay and of grain, 
Suflices his ravenous zeal; 

But trees from the mountain, and stones from the plain, 
Must furnish his every meal. 

He hath eaten his till—he pants to be off— 
His terrible voice is resounding; 

He chafes, and he starts, and he belehes forth fire, 
And see! away he is bounding! 


Away! away! with a screech of delight, 
And a snort, and a puff, and a yell. 
Away! away! with the — of light, 
Over mountain, and valley, and dell. 
Faster, and faster; hurrah! hurrah! 
Still forward and onward he rushes, 
And the people stand back, and gaze on him with awe, 
For who comes in his pathway he crushes. 


He crosses the river; he skirts by the main; 
He rattles; he thunders; he crashes; 
He climbs up the hill-side; he scours o’er the plain, 
And on, and still onward he dashes. 
He hurries, he scurries, and woe, double woe! 
To any his footsteps impeding. 
Rushing, and crushing, he forward doth go, 
Of friend and of foe all unheeding. 


+o -—-— 
For the Companion. 
TIM MULLIGAN’S WIFE. - 


Tim Mulligan, of Tipperary, was a house 
carpenter, naturally sturdy and clever, and ca- 
pable of carning not only a good living for a 
large family, but enough to lay by for a wet 
day. For all that,I am sorry to say, he did 
neither, for Tim had an appetite for liquor, 
which came between him and good forgune 
from January to December, and prevented more 
than four or five shillings of his wages from 
ever seeing the inside of his house Saturday 
nights. 

Alice Mulligan, whom Tim had taken for bet- 
ter or for worse, was a smart, thrifty little wom- 
an, and looked after her tippling lack-penny of 
a husband, with a sharp eye and a kind heart. 
The neighbors said she took better care of him 
than he deserved. 

Few wives and mothers, in Ireland or any 
other land, could have kept up heart so well for 
fourteen long years. She always brought the 
seasons round even, at home, although the num- 
ber of her children constantly increased, and 
her husband grew more and more‘in love with 
drink. 

Tim was rarely downright drunk, though oc- 
casionally of a Sunday he made a greater fool 
of himself than would have been safe for him 
with a worse friend than Alice. 

Forced to make both ends meet, somehow, 
long-suffering Alice Mulligan darned, and 
patched, and turned, and let down, and pieced 
out the family wardrobe, and spared, and stint- 
ed, and subdivided, and saved the meal and po- 
tatoes, and nobody knew the heart-aches the 
poor woman had, to see her children obliged to 
stay from school and church because they were 
too ragged, and plead for food when she had 
nothing to give them. 

Many an art and entreaty she had tried, to 
induce Tim to give up his drams. But there 
seemed to be no strength of determination in 
him. 

Ile loved liquor too well to let it alone, and 
though he probably loved his wife and children 
better, the attention he paid them in compari- 
son with his cups certainly did not look like it. 

Matters grew worse and worse with the Mul- 
ligans. Poor Alice worked her fingers nearer 
and nearer to the bone, but in spite of her care, 
Tim’s clothes, and hers, and the children’s, wore 
nearer and nearer to the skin. 

The starved look, too, upon the little ones’ 
faces was cnough to grieve the soul of any 
mother, and when the chill of winter forced it- 
self into their lowly dwelling, it found scarcely 
fire enough in the midst of the shivering family 
to keep it back three feet from the chimney. 

At last the faithful wife bethought her of an 
old priest, Father Gregory, by name, who dwelt 
in the hills of Ballyntemple, and led a sort of 
half hermit life; and as he lad on several occa- 
sions proved himself a warm friend to herself 
and her husband, she resolved to seek him for 
once and tell her troubles. 

So one fine day she took her youngest child, 
and leaving a neighbor to look after the rest. 
male her way to the house of the priest. 

She found him kinder than she had hoped; 
and after hearing her story he promised to see 
Tim. She might expect him soon, but he would 


not name the day, or the time of day. 

Next Sunday afternoon, what was the aston- 
ishment of the half drunken carpenter, to receive 
a visit from the gray-haired priest when in the 
very act of drinking for the fifth time from his 
demijohn of whiskey! 

The mortification of being caught in that 








way, by Father Gregory, almost sobered the fel- 
low, and when the priest announced his inten- 
tion to stay to supper, Tim felt more guilty and 
foolish than he had ever done before in his life. 

He knew nothing of his wife's visit to the old 
man—but here he was, sure, seeing with his 
own eyes, and bound to stay to meal time, and 
make them expose their miserable provisions! 

After the scanty supper, the aged priest, who, 
from the time he arrived, had shown himself 
sociable and cheerful, took Tim to walk, and in 
a tone of remonstrance and encouragement con- 
versed for half an hour on his past and his fu- 
ture.” Poor Tim was quite broken down. The 
priest was in earnest, and took care that the re- 
ligious and moral convictions of the penitent 
carpenter should be as thoroughly interested as 
possible; and when he thought the impression 
was deep enough, he led the way into the house 
and sat down to draw up a pledge. 

Having written it, he produced a small copy 
of the Gospels, on which Tim laid his right hand, 
while the priest repeated to him the solemn oath 
of abstinence—and there, in the presence of his 
wife and children, the thriftless workman and 
hard drinker bound himself to let all intoxicat- 
ing beverages alone thenceforth 

When Father Gregory went away that even- 
ing, there had not been in that poor little dwell- 
ing since Tim took to drink, such joy of grati- 
tude and such light of hope, by night or by day. 

At the end of that week Tim Mulligan gave 
every farthing of his wages to his wife. Alice’s 
old habits of prudence kept her from spending 
any more of it than seemed absolutely necessa- 
ry, so that beyond some little luxury on Sun- 
day, and a slight improvement in the quantity 
at ordinary meals, the fare of the family was 
not perceptibly changed. 

Tim never grumbled because there was noth- 
ing better for him out of his earnings, and 
though Alice continued, week after week, to 
lay by most of the wages, he asked no ques- 
tions. 

Each time that he brought home the full sum, 
she thanked God with new confidence, but still 
said to herself,— 

“May be, even yet, the money’1I be more want- 
ed than it is now,” and laid it by again. 

At length she began to feel that there was no 
fear of her husband, and determined to put her 
savings into the shape of a little surprise for 
him. 

Saturday night of the twelfth week came, and 
with it came Tim, tired,as usual, with his work, 
and in spite of his efforts to appear cheerful, a 
haggard look, that told how much he missed 
his old stimulants. 

As he entered the house, all that expression 
passed away, and he stood wondering. 

There, in the middle of the floor, was a new 
table, neatly set with new dishes and plentiful 
food, a bright, new tea-pot simmering, fragrant, 
on the coals, eight new chairs, for himself, and 
Alice, and the six children, and on the back of 
his a new suit of clothes for him; and best of 
all, his wife came to meet him with a new gown 
on, and the children trooped towards him, all 
dressed in new suits from head to foot, happy 
and clean as young chickens; and when the 
poor fellow sat down, quite overcome as he was, 
he found a receipted bill upon his plate for all 
these comforts, and the amount of it was just 
what he used to spend, and would have spent 
for drink if he hadn’t taken the pledge. 

Tim cried like a baby, and it was a good while 
before he could eat. But his appetite was keen 
when it came—and it was many a year before 
he lost it, and then it was not for liquor. 

That happy surprise, contrived by his dear 
wife Alice, was a nail in a sure place to Tims 
resolution, and real thanks to God made him so 
strong and his whole family so prosperous, that 
until death separated them there was no health- 
ier, more satisfied couple than he and Alice, nor 
any better fed and better behaved children than 
the Mulligans, in all the county of Tipperary. 

WALES. 


TAUGHT BY A SCHOLAR. 


During a spelling exercise in one of the New 
York city schools, a teacher dashed the word 
raisins, as incorrectly spelled. 

“I think the word is right,” said the pupil. 

“Class, how do you spell raisins?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Rai-s-o-n s,” shouted an wnlucky scholar. 

“So I think,” returned the teacher, with a 
scowl at the pupil who had ventured to ques- 
tion her correctness. 

The latter being of the irrepressible kind, 
found the word in the dictionary, and held it 
before the teacher’s eyes, who exclaimed, in dis- 
gust,— 

“If it is raisins it must be a misprint, for you 


In the same school, but not by the same 
teacher, a pupil was requested to spell row. 

As the definition was not given, she spelled 
r-o-e. The teacher at once cricd out that she 
must be very stupid to suppose there was such a 
word in the English language as r-o-e! 

The pupil had only to turn to the dictionary, 
and quote a verse or two from the Bible, to re- 
fresh the lady’s memory. 

It is not courteous for a pupil to insist that 
her teacher is wrong in the presence of the class; 
but are not two such indifferent spellers in one 
school two too many? 


~or 


GEORGE THE THIRD. 

It is not often that kings are religious men. 
Their associations, temptations and whole tenor 
of life are such as ordinarily, almost to preclude 
the possibility of a reverent recognition of an 
authority greater than their own, and to which 
they owe allegiance. The case of George III. 
was an exception. The following incidents are 
well worth remembering: 


Habitual piety was always a prominent fea- 
ture in the character of this monarch. Believ- 
ing in the doctrines and duties contained in Di- 
vine Revelation, he reverenced the Sabbath; 
and his public devotions on that day were so 
serious and devout, that it was evident his heart 
was engaved in them. 

His withdrawing from the royal family for 
private devotion, and his reading to them on 
the Lord’s day evening, some of the best Eng- 
lish authors on doctrinal, experimental and 
aae religion, proved his love to that sacred 
day. 

A gentleman who was in the habit of close 
and official attendance on the Princess Amelia 
during the whole of her illness, being asked 
whether the interviews and conversations held 
between her and the king were of a religious 
tendency, replied,— 

“Yes, decidedly so, and the religion is exactly 
the sort which you, as a serious Christian, would 
approve. His majesty speaks to his daughter 
of the only hope of a sinner being in the blood 
and righteousness of Jesus Christ. He exam- 
ines her as to the strength and integrity of that 
hope in her own soul. 

“The princess listens with calmness and de- 
light to the conversations of her venerable par- 
ent, and replies to his questions in a manner 
equally serious and affectionate. If you were 
present at one of these interviews, you would 
acknowledge with joy that the Gospel is preached 
in a palace, and that under circumstances the 
most affecting. 

“Nothing can be more touching than the sight 
of the king, aged, and nearly blind, bending 
over the couch on which the princess lies, and 
speaking to her about salvation through Christ 
Jesus as a matter far more interesting to them 
both than the highest privileges and honors of 
royalty.” 

Scarcely less affecting is the following inci- 
dent: 

One day, while engaged in hunting, the king 
got separated from his attendants. He was pur- 
suing his way alone through a wood, expecting 
speedily to join them, when he was accosted by 
a gipsy girl, who, with tearful eyes, asked him 
if he could direct her to some clergyman, stat- 
ing that her mother was in the wood in a dying 
state, and wanted some minister to pray with 
her. 

“Conduct me to your mother,” replied the 
monarch. After a short time they reached a re- 
tired spot where lay the gipsy woman on a bed 
of straw, slightly covered with an old blanket, 
apparently in a dying state. 

The king saw there was no time to lose. Dis- 
mounting from his horse, placing himsef at her 
side, and bending over her, with accents of 
kindness he proceeded to point out her sinful- 
ness and danger, and her need of a Saviour; on 
discovering she had some knowledge of these 
truths, he began to direct her to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world, 
and whilst in the act of portraying to the dying 
penitent the ability and willingnéss of Christ to 
save the vilest and the worst, and urging her to 
trust entirely in Him, he was discovered by his 
retinue. 

Never did George III. appear more noble than 
on this occasion. 

It is needless to add, that the king directed 
some of his attendants to procure the services 
of the nearest clergyman, and every needful as- 
sistance for the dying woman. 








CUNNING LEECHES. 

The leeches in Borneo are very cunning, and 
show a kind of instinct that borders almost on 
reason. Mr. Wallace, in a very intgresting vol- 
ume on “The Malay Archipelago,” published 
by the Harpers, says of them: 


These little creatures infest the leaves and the 
herbage by the side of the paths, and when a 
passenger comes along, they stretch themselves 
out at full length, and if they touch any part 
of his dress or body, quit their leaf and adhere 
to it. They then creep on to his feet, legs, or 
other part of his body and suck their fill; the 
first puncture being rarely felt in the excite- 
ment of walking. On bathing in the evening, 
we generally found half-a-dozen or a dozen on 
each of us, most frequently on our legs, but 
sometimes on our bodies, and I had one who 
sucked his fill from the side of my neck, but 
who luckily missed the jugular vein. 

There are many species of these forest leeches; 
all are small, but some are beautifully marked 





al know the word is pronounced raisons,” 





with stripes of bright yellow. They probably 


attach themselves to decr, or other animals, 
which frequent the forest paths, and have thus 
acquired the singular habit of stretching them. 
selves out at the sound of a footstep or of rust 
ling foliage. 

silliest 
FRIGHTENED AT A WHITE MAN, 

A great traveller, in visiting the island of Cel- 
ebes, gives a humorous account of the terror 
excited by his white face and European clothes, 
among both animals and human beings. He 
says: 

Wherever I went, dogs barked, children 
screamed, women ran away, and men stared ag 
though I were some strange and terrible canni- 
bal monster. Even the pack-horses on the roads 
and paths would start aside and rush into the 
jungle; and as to those horrid, ugly brutes, the 
buffaloes, they could never be approached by me, 
not for fear of my own, but of others’ safety, 
They would first stick out their necks and stare 
at me, and then ona nearer view break loose 
from their halters or tethers, and run away hel- 
ter skelter as if a demon were after them, with- 
out any regard for what might be in their way, 
Whenever I met buffaloes carrying packs along 
a pathway, or being driven home to the village, 
I had to turn aside into the village and hide 
myself till they had passed, to avoid a catastro- 

he which would increase the dislike with which 

was already regarded. Every day, about 
noon, the buffaloes were brought into the vil- 
lage, and were tethered in the shade around the 
houses; and then I had to creep about like a 
thief by back ways, for no one could tell what 
mischief they might do to children and houses, 
were I to walk among them. 

If I came suddenly where women were draw- 
ing water, or children bathing, a sudden flight 
was the certain result; which things occurring 
day after day, were very unpleasant to a person 
who does not like to be disliked, and who had 
never been accustomed to be counted as an ogre. 


42> 
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A SWIMMING HORSE. 


All s should learn to swim. It is fine 
sport. It gives cleanliness and health. It may 
sometimes save their lives, or help them to save 
others, as Gen. Grant’s son did recently. But 
we doubt if many of our boy readers could do 
such a feat as the Troy Times tells of a horse in 
that neighborhood: 


Every body hereabouts knows Morg Upham, 
a clever, genial sort of fellow, and something of 
a character.in his way. Morg is now the pro- 
prietor of a hotel at Martin’s Lake, a few miles 
from the city, and his house is becoming quite 
a resort for our amateur fisherm n. Ile is also 
the owner of a horse, which recently indulged 
ina very singular freak, and, we should say, 
had a narrow escape for his life. The animal is 
a Canadian pony, and was reared on the shore 
of a lake; and itis said that from carly colthood 
he displayed a most singular liking for bathing 
in the water. Yesterday Mr. Upham came to 
the city on business, and on returning home 
left the horse standing in front of the house 
while he removed some articles from the wagon. 
During his absence in the house, the animal 
started for the lake and plunged into it, draw- 
ing the wagon behind him. In this dilemma he 
struck out into the deep water, and, remarka- 
ble as it may seem, succeeded in swimming to 
the opposite shore, a distance of nearly a mile, 
with the wagon attached to him. Not content 
with this, he plunged in again, and returned to 
the hotel—Morg ali the time looking on in 
speechless astonishment. The freak and the 
feat are both quite remarkable. 
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A SEA ON FIRE. 

On a small river in England, into which the 
wastage of certain mills is empticd, the heat of 
the summer often collects a vast quantity of in- 
flammable gas. Mischievous boys love to set 
fire to this gas, and frighten people on the shore, 
or passengers in boats. It scems, by the follow- 
ing paragraph, that a similar phenomenon was 
recently seen on a vast scale on the Caspian 
Sea: 

A phenomenon of a most extraordinary n& 
ture has lately been witnessed by the inhabi- 
tants of the borders of the Caspian Sea. = 
huge salt lake is dotted with numerous — 
which produce yearly a large quantity of naph- 
tha, and it is no uncommon occurrence for fires 
to break out in the works and burn for — 
days before they can be extinguished. Early 
last month, owing to some subterrancous die 
turbances, enormous quantities of this — 
mable substance were projected from the nap , 
tha wells, and spread over the entire entice < 
the water, and becoming ignited, notwithstandé 
ing every precaution, converted the whole - 
into the semblance of a gigantic, flaming ?— 
bowl, many thousands of square miles in mod 
tent. The fire burnt itself out in about “a. 
eight hours, leaving the surface strewed Be 
the dead bodies of innumerable fishes. He od 
tus mentions a tradition that the same aneny~d 
enon was once before observed by the tribes 
habiting the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
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A sHanrpP student was called up by the tang A 
protessor of a celebrated college, and asked 
question, “Can a man see without ¢ prot 
“Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply. “How, oe 
cried the astonished professor, “can a man - : 
without eyes? Pray, sir, how do you make t te 
out?” ‘He can sce with one, sir,” replicd t “ 
ready-witted youth; and the whole class — 
ed with delight at the triumph over metaphy 
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GOING TO GRANDPA’S. 


* Going to Grandpa's to spend the long day, 
Gracie and Rosa and dear little May, 
In whitest of aprons, and pinkest of dresses, 
Fair subjects they seem for dear grandma's caresses. 


They were up with the first rosy tinges of light, 
d the dew on the clover is glittering bright, 
As they let down the bars to go through the meadow, 
Where paths lie so cool in the tall grass's shadow. 


The brook must be crossed, but they know the right place; 
Little May is helped over by Rosa and Grace, 
While a saucy young robin trills out a gay ditty, 
And closes each strain with, “they're pretty, they're 
pretty." 


Through the cool, fragrant meadow, and shady woodland, 
Up the hill, o’er the valley the dear cottage stands, 
The bees In the orchard their old songs are humming, 
And Rover runs in to tell grandma they're coming. 


Of that visit with grandma, O what shall I say ? 

They helped her at work and she helped them at play, 
And stories she told as they knit after dinner, 
Tying knots in the yarn to see who should be winner. 


They looked o'er her treasures and be aenpne 80 fair, 
They took off her glasses and combed her gray hair, 
Trimmed her cap with gay ribbons and sweet garden 


flowers, 
And swiftly, 80 swift sped the bright summer hours. 


“Come often, my darlings,’’ dear grandmother said, 
When the daylight grew dim, and the sunset grew red, 
And down through the wood and the blossoming 
tripped gadly home in the cool twilight shadow 
hey tri ome e cool twilig’ . 
— , Schoolday Visitor. 
<etaiinbaiecectii palais 


For the Companion. 
DAVIE’S PRISONERS. 





In all Massachusetts the sun could not have 
found a pleasanter chamber to peep into, and he 
knew it, too, for he not only peeped in, but just 
stood and smiled in at the broad bay window, 
first on the east side, then on the west, all the 
day long. 

It was just a model, “mother’s room,” large 
and airy, sunny and bright, with such a cosy 
look that one could not help feeling at home in 
it at once. 

In the bay window, among the plants, stood 
mother’s work-basket and low rocking-chair; 
and perhaps the room owed half its pleasant- 
hess to the fact that mother so often sat there 
with her bright smile and ready sympathy. I 
am certain the children thought so. 

A bright fire was burning in an open grate, 
and before it, curled up in a big rocking-chair, 
sat Davie Lawrence, lost in the pages of a story 
book; while from a distant corner of the room 
where the baby-house stood, came alow mur- 
mur of dolly talk from little Bessie. 

Besides mother and the children, there was 
one other living occupant of the room—a gray 
cat, though you would hardly have noticed her, 
for she lay stretched out on a squirrel-skin-robe 
80 exactly her own color, that it was a question 
whether the robe was got to match the cat, or 
the cat to match the robe. 

Davie looked up from his book at last: 
“Mother, I think I should be perfectly happy if 
Thad some rabbits!” 

“Do you dear?” said mother, with a smile 
that had a meaning in it. “I knew a boy, some- 
time ago, who would be ‘perfectly happy’ if he 
had a croquet set; and when he found that was 
‘slight mistake, he was sure a box of carpen- 
ters’ tools would make him so; and when he 
Was tired of them, he just knew he should nev- 
€rwant any thing elseif he had ‘some double- 
Tunners,’”” 
a, Well, mother,” said Davie, blushing a little, 

I was mistaken then because none of those 
things were alive, so they were always the same; 
but rabbits are so cunning, and you can teach 
them tricks, and feed them, and I don’t think I 
ae want any thing else to amuse me, if I had 

ec.” 

Mother said nothing, but she wanted to teach 

boy that perfect happiness does not come 


Davie’s birthday present should be on or near 
the breakfast table, but this morning he looked 
in vain; nothing there but a very tempting 
breakfast, which just then did not tempt him at 
all 


ly, “I think, my boy, if you run down by the 
summer-house, you may find something waiting 
for you.” 


after him—down the gravel walks, past the 
flower beds, through the summer-house, and 
there, under the shadow of the hollyhocks, 
stood a nice little box with a lattice door in 
front, and inside, three of the dearest little rab- 
bits that ever hopped on their hind legs. 


pricking up their long ears, and looking shyly 


ing is meaner than for a jailor to starve his 


these hearts of ours, that want so many things, 
are filled with the love of Jesus, that they “shall 
be satisfied.” 

The spring passed away, and six days of 
June; then when the seventh came, Davie’s 
birthday came with it. Eleven years old! it 
seemed nice to say eleven instead of ten; but 
Davie did not stop to moralize about it; he was 
in too much of a hurry to see what papa and 
mother had given him for a present. 

“Down stairs he jumped, two stairs at a time, 
and into the dining-room with a bound, but 
there he stood with a face that grew longer and 
longer. 

It had been a standing rule for ten years, that 


Papa saw the disappointed look and said, kind- 


Away flew Davie, and away trotted Bessie 


There were two white ones and a brown one, 


at the children out of their soft eyes. 

“OQ, papa, I know I shall never be tired of 
them,” said Davie. 

“But you must remember, my boy, that they 
are to be your little prisoners, and you must be 
a very kind jailor. You know we think noth- 


prisoners.” 

“Yes, papa, like the prisoners at Anderson- 
ville,” said Davie, with as sorry a look as he 
could raise on his birthday, for his own Cousin 
Will had been one of the martyrs there. 

Never were rabbits more carefully tended than 
were Snow, Smut and Stubbs, for atime. Davie 
and Bessie brought the crispest of lettuce leaves, 
and the freshest of clover, and their water dish 
was filled from the well three times a day. 

If they did not like their boarding-house, it 
was not the children’s fault. 

But such devotion could not last always. As 
the summer wore on, Davie found it a bore to 
be obliged to think of his prisoners every day, 
though he was not willing to confess it, and 
many a time they vacillated between stuffing 
and starvation, in a way that must have been 
bad for their digestion. 

“They are.only poor prisoners, after all your 
petting, Davie,” said his mother; “hadn’t you 
better carry them into the woods and set them 
free, where they can take care of themselves?” 
But this, Davie was not quite ready to do. 

The pleasant summer was over, and the cool 
mornings and evenings of October made a fire 
in “mother’s room” comfortable again. 

Davie was sitting there on the window-seat, 
one morning, watching Robert Field as he rode 
by on his Shetland pony. “Mother,” said he, 
“T think I should be perfectly happy if I had a 
pony!” 

‘“‘Haven’t you learned the lesson yet, my boy ?” 
said mother, with a sigh, and then, with a sud- 
den recollection, “Davie, have you fed your rab- 
bits to-day ?” 

Davie’s conscience gave a dreadful pritk as he 
caught his cap and ran down the garden-walks. 
Not “‘te-day,” nor yesterday, had he fed his 
prisoners; and indeed he could not remember, 
certainly, when he did. 

Too late, Davie! too late! No running will 
bring your pretty pets back to life. There they 
were, quite stiff and dead! No water in the 
dish—no grass, not even a vestige of a cabbage 
leaf! 

“Poor, little, starved prisoners!—Poor, con- 
science-smitten Davie! 

“I deserve to be hung, like Wirtz, mother,” 
said he, with a burst of tears, “and I shall nev- 
er think again that I am going to be perfectly 
happy.” 

Mother, opening her little Bible, which was 
never far away, put her finger on the verse, 
“*Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.”’ and 
said, kindly, “‘and we shall never be perfectly 
happy, Davie, while we are trusting in any 
thing else to make us so.” N. L. E. 


44> 
tor 





A scHoor girl of ten summers, purchased a 
pair of boots. After wearing them one day, 
she found they had broken out. She took them 
back to the man she had bought them of, and 
after examining them, he said, “They were not 
taken in enough, were they?” “No,” she re- 





with any earthly treasure; that it is only when 
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National Sermons. 


Sermons, Letters and Speeches oh Slavery 
and its War. From the pemeae of the Fugitive;Slave 
Bill to the Inauguration bf President Grant. By Rev. 
GILBERT HAVEN. Crown 8vo. Tinted Paper. $250. 


An American Woman in Europe. The 
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The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Anoth- 
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Woman as God Made Her; The True Wo- 
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Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pus.isueErs, Boston. 
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PURE SALERATUS. 


A Household Necessity. 

IMPURE SALERATUS A PUBLIC EN- 
EMY—The destructive influence of which 
every housekeeper should beware, and always 
secure that which is generally acknowledged 
reliable. 

PYLE’S SALERATUS has stood tie test of 
time, and become the standard in New Eng- 
land. Ten years’ experience has substantiated 
its claim to perfect purity, as well as the econ- 
omy of its use. Yet many housekeepers, by 
reason of the grocerymen’s determination to 
supply only that from which the largest profit 
is derived, are deprived of getting that which 
they know to be best adapted to their wants. 
Grocers, under such circumstances, do great 
injustice to all concerned. Their relation to 
the public is an important one, and duty de- 
mands that they should aim to supply articles 
that have merited unquestionable reputation. 
Housekeepers, too, should insist upon having 
their choice, and all who secure PYLE’S SALE- 
RATUS, in pound packages, will always be well 
compensated for the effort. The same may be 
said of PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR and celebrated 
O K Soap, articles of established value. Near- 
ly all first-class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


DEPOT, 350 WASHINGTON 8T., NEW YORK 
26—4weop 





BOYS !1—A Chance for Fun and a Fortune ! 
Secret art of catching Fish in any water as fast as you 
can pull them out, and no vumbua. Sent for 20 cents by 
JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 27—4weop 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
m and directions for making trap, also How To TRAIN 
NIMALS, including many i nd wonderful tricks ; 
in Nos. 13 and 14 of HANEY's JOURNAL, of newsdealers, 








plied, “but I was.” The clerks smiled. 


READ THIS. 





MANnRATTAN, Kansas, April, 1866. 
Gentlemen: —* * # * & I want. to say a 
little about the Pain Killer. I consider ita very valua- 
ble medicine, and always keep it ou hand. I have trave 
eled a good deal since I have Teen in Kansas, and never 
without taking it with me. In my practice, [ used it 
freely for Asiatic cholera in 1859, and with better success 
than any other medicine; 1 alsoused it here for cholera 
855, with the same good results. 
Truly yours, A. HUNTING, M. D. 





= 2 I regret to say that the cholera has pre- 
vailed hero of late toa fearful extent. For the last three 
weeks fini -n to fifty or sixty fatal cases each day has 
been reported. I will add that the Pain Killer, sent re- 
cently from the Mission House, has been used with con- 
siderable success during this epidemic. If taken in sta- 
son is generally effectual in checking the disease. 
Rey. CHAS. HARDING, Sholapore, India. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA. 
Almost every Case Cured with Pain Ki ler! 
SwatTo, China, Sept. 22, 1866 
Dear Sirs,—I ought to have acknowledged long ago the 
box of Pain Killer you had the goodness to send us last 
year. Its coming was most providential. 1 believe hun- 
dreds of lives were saved, under God, by it. We resorted 
at once to the Pain Killer, using as directed for cholera. 
A list was kept of all to whom the Pain Killer was given, 
and our native assistants assure us that eight out of every 
ten to whom it was prescmbed recovered. It has, too, 
been very useful in various other diseases. It has 
proved an incalculable blessing te multitudes of poor 
people throughout all this region. Our native preachera 
are never willing to go out on their excursions without a 
supply of Pain Killer. It gives them favorin the cyes of 
the people, and access to families and localities by whom 
otherwise they would be indifferently received. Believe 
me, dear sirs, erarefally and faithfully yours, ete. 
J. M. JOHNSON, Missionary in China. 


(From Rev. R. TELFoRD, Missionary in China, now visit- 
ing his home in Pennsylvania.) 
WASHINGTON, Pa., June 25, 1866. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. 1: Dear 
Sirs,—During a residence of some ten years as a mission- 
ary in Siam and China, I found your Vegetable Pain 
Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful scourge, 
the cholera. In administering the medicine, T found it 
most effectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain Killerina 
gill of hot water, sweetened with sugar; thenatter about 
tifteen minutes, begin to give a tablespoonful of the same 
mixture every minute until relief was obtained. Apply 
hot applications to the extremities. Bathe the stomach 
with the Pain Killer clear, and rub the limbs briskly. 
Of those who had the cholera, and took the medicine 
faithfully in the way stated above, eight out of the ten 
recovered. ‘Truly yours, B. TELFORD. 





If attacked with diarrhea, dysentery or cramp colic, 
don't delay the use of the Pain Killer. 

eware of all Imitations. . 
The Pain Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. Pri- 
ces—25 cents, 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

PERKY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 

34—-2w No. 74 High St., Providence, R. 1. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First—That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously,in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 


SEconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


Tnirp—Thai no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, us we engage to 
do tt not only as well, and cheaper, but save them a‘lihe 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


Fourtn—That we can show by the public prais« of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of «ur ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire s:.tisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firtu—Tha’ we are ready to engage to do our work as 
well in every regard, aud as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,"’ says the 
Watchman and Reficctor, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many."" “We concur in, 
every word of the above," says the Auburn Advocate; 
““we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."" “It renders," says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man."* 

A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

(qr “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recoraer, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him unifornly reliable and 
trustworthy.” “Mr. Evans," says the Boston Journal, 
‘understands the business thoroughly, and is well quali- 
fied to give advice in regard toit."". “Mr. Evans," says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and does business in a 
live way.’ “Mr. Evans,"’ says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments.” “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,"* says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable to supply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable."’ 

Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
19—-tf 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
23—l2w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 


Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, = Send for a circu- 
lar to LOWE Press Co., No. i5 Spring Lane, Boston. 





or, on trial, THREE MONTHS FREE by mail f 
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for lic. 
Jesse Hangx & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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The PRICE of the Companion fs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
ag the ie. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
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aan MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion. 
POOR BOYS AND EMINENT MEN. 

The United States Senate, as a body, during 
the past three years, has been largely composed 
of men who, by severe application and study, 
have ascended to the seats of honor which they 
now occupy. 

Senators Sumner, Fessenden and Sprague 
are the only conspicuous exceptions in the 
ranks of these work-worn men. Even Mr. 
Sumner, though sprung from an honored fami- 
ly and educated in the most polished schools, 
earned his distinctive reputation by devoting to 
hard study the time that many young men of 
resources and position wasted in profitless 
amusement. Before he reached the age of 
twenty, he was graduated from Harvard Col- 
leze, and by his own energy had made himself 
a marked young man. 

Mr. Fessenden, too, stored his mind by wisely 
improving his time. He was graduated from 
Bowdoin College when only about eighteen 
years of age. 

Of Benjamin Wade, the veteran senator from 
Ohio, a biographer says,— 

“Ile was for some months employed with a 
spade and a wheelbarrow in digging the Erie 
canal.” 

Hlis carly home was at Springfield, Mass. His 
parents were very poor, but he managed by dint 
of hard study and hard labor to acquire an edu- 
cation sufficient to conduct a district school. 
He worked, during the summer, as a lumber- 
man, and spent his winters in study and in 
teaching. 

Thus he, who, with a spade and a wheelbar- 
row, earns his own bread, may not despair if he 
has worthy aspirations, of arriving at a posi- 
tion where his influence will be felt, and his 
character respected. 

Senator Morgan, who has exerted such a com- 
manding influence in financial circles, was in- 
ured to hardship in his early years. At the age 
of eleven, he entered the service of a grocer in 
Hartford, Conn. He arrived at the conspicu- 
ous position he occupies, by fidelity to his busi- 
ness and a judicious improvement of his time. 

Simon Cameron, who held the office of Secre- 
tary of War during a very critical period in the 
nation’s history, and who, among other public 
services, has represented our government at the 
court of St. Petersburg, has been one of the 
most influential men in the Senate. 

He was left an orphan at the age of nine. 
His situation in childhood was truly pitiable, 
having no resources, and but few friends. 

He obtained employment in a printing estab- 
lishment, and worked as a printer’s boy during 
his early years; but resolutely devoted his leis- 
ure to the acquisition of learning. 

Even at that period of poverty, his ambition 
was restless, and his dreams were of greatness. 

He prepared himself for a shining career while 
the great shadow of misfortune yet overcast his 
way; and working with a will, he has made 
realities of the glittering dreams of his youth. 

About the year 1822, in the town of Farming- 
ton, N. H., lived a very poor boy not far from 
ten years of age. His parents apprenticed him 
to a farmer, to serve until he attained his ma- 
jority. He was a faithful, hard-working boy, 
with & well-balanced mind, an ardent spirit, 
and an eager thirst for knowledge. 


He was allowed to attend school at irregular 
intervals, but his school training, during an ap- 
prenticeship of eleven years, amounted only to 


| twelve months. 


No one, however, ever made better use of the 
opportunities for learning placed within his 
reach, than this lad. You might have seen him 
reading by moonlight when no candle was al- 
lowed him. 

Did he ever dream that he would one day 
read by the lights that throw their subdued rays 
over the apartments of the Capitol? 

And how many volumes do you suppose he 
read in those hard years? Nearly one thou- 
sand. 

Solid works they were, too,—history and biog- 
raphy, books of travel and of science; not sen- 
timental novels such as dwarf the mind, dead- 
en the engeries, and lure to indolence and bas- 
er vices. 

He served his apprenticeship to the farmer. 
He was still too poor to attend school; and hav- 
ing no one to assist him, his next sensible move- 
ment was to learn a trade. So taking what few 
things he possessed, on his back, he walked 
from Farmington, N. H., to Natick, Mass., 
where he hired himself to a shoemaker. 

For two years he made shoes. Having earned 
a little money, although getting rather old for 
such a purpose, he was not ashamed to go back 
to New Hampshire to attend school. 

That man is Senator Henry Wilson. Such 
was his boyhood. His influence has been felt 
throughout the land; and few men have con- 
tributed more, by faithful, earnest industry, to 
the general welfare of the nation. ; 
In such a mould, men of determination and 
influence are made. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business?” 
says the proverb; “he shall stand before kings, 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 





VARIETY. 


THE OLD FOLKS’ ROOM. 
The old man sat by the chimney side— 
His face was wrinkled and wan, 
And he leaned both hands on his stout oak cane, 
As if all his work were done. 


His good wife sat on the other side, 
In a high-backed, flag-seat chair; 

I see ‘neath the pile of her muslin cap 
The sheen of of her silvery hair. 


There’s a happy look on her aged face 
As she busily knits for him; 

And Nellie takes up the stitches dropped, 
For grandmother's eyes are dim. 


Their children come and read the news, 
To pass the time each day; 

How it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
To hear of the world away! 


’Tis a homely scene, I told you so, 
But pleasant it is to view; 

At least I thought it so myself, 
And sketched it down for you. 


NO MISCHIEF IN MALAY BOYS. 

We had supposed that boys were pretty much 
the same the world over, but Mr. Wallace, a fa- 
mous traveller in the Malay Archipelago, says 
that the Malay boys don’t have the love of 
mischief, which belongs to English boys, and 
we are sure, in a larger measure, to Americans. 
He tells of a large colony of squirrels, near a 
town, which the boys never molested: 


About three miles from the town is a little 
hill, shaded by some fine trees, inhabited by a 
colony of squirrels which have become half 
tame. On holding out a few crumbs of bread 
or any fruit, they come running down the trunk, 
take the morsel out of your fingers, and dart 
away instantly. They have somewhat the mo- 
tions of mice, coming on with little starts, and 
gazing intently with their large black eyes, be- 
fore venturing to advance further. The man- 
ner in which Malays often obtain the confidence 
of wild animals is a very pleasing trait in their 
character, and is due in some degree to the quiet 
deliberation of their manner, and their love of 
repose rather than of action. 

The young are obedient to the wishes of their 
elders, and seem to feel none of that propensity 
to mischief which European boys exhibit. How 
long would tame squirrels continue to inhabit 
trees in the vicinity of an English village, even 
if close to the church? They would soon be 
pelted or driven away, or snared and confined 
in a whirling cage. 

————_»—____—_— 


THINKING OF DINNER IN CHURCH. 





the travelling preacher comes. 


his early preaching: 


which was at once church and dwelling. 





In the West, the pioneers often carry their 
guns to church, or rather to the log-huts where 
The Puritans 
used to do the same thing in the early settle- 
ment of New England. Dr. Bascom, a fafhous 
Methodist preacher, used to tell a good story of 


He was preaching on one occasion in a “. 

e 
people were listening with seriousness and with 
attention to the truths of the Gospel, when in the 
very midst of his sermon, his host, who sat near 
the door, suddenly rose from his seat, snatched 


the gun from the wooden brackets upon which 
it lay against the joist, went hastily out and 
fired it off, and returning, put the gun in its 
place and quietly seated himself to hear the re- 
mainder of the sermon. 

The whole affair hardly consumed as much- 
time as it requires to read this account of it, 
and in a very few moments all was going on as 
smoothly as if no interruption had occurred. 
After service was ended, Bascom inquired of the 
man the meaning of his strange conduct. 

“Sir,” said he, “we are entirely out of meat 

and I was perplexed to know what we should 
give you for dinner, and it was preventing me 
from enjoying the sermon, when the Good One 
sent a flock of wild turkeys this way; I hap- 
pened to see them, took my gun and killed two 
at a shot, my mind felt easy, and I enjoyed the 
remainder of the sermon with satisfaction.” 


—_>__— 
AN IDIOT’S TRICK. 


A love of mischief seems to be possessed by 
all idiots, and they sometimes practise hard 
jokes on each other. Hugh Miller, in his Auto- 
biography, tells of a country idiot named An- 
gus, who fairly drove away another from a 
neighboring town, named Jock, whom he re- 
garded as a sort of rival and intruder. He led 
him once into a pond where he was nearly 
drowned in the deep mire. Another time he 
got him into a wasp’s nest. 


Angus, professing sudden friendship for Jock, 
gave expression to the magnanimous resolution 
that he would not only tolerate him, but be 
very kind to him, and show him the place where 
he kept all his money. He had lots of money, 
he said, which he had hid in a dike; but he 
would show the place to Jock Gordon,—to poor 
cripple Jock Gordon ;—he would show the very 
hole, and Jock would get it all. 

And so he brought Jogk to the hole,—a cavi- 
ty in a turf-wall in the neighboring wood,—and 
taking care that his own way of retreat was 
clear, he bade him insinuate his hand. No 
sooner had he done so, however, than there 
issued forth from between his fingers a cloud of 
wasps, of the variety so abundant in the north 
country,—that build their nests in earthy banks 
and old mole-hills; and poor Jock, ill-fitted for 
retreat in any sudden emergency, was stung 
within an inch of his life. 

Angus returned in high glee, preaching about 
“wicked Jock Gordon, whom the very wasps 
wouldn’t let alone.” 


CUNNING LYING. 


It is quite as bad to tell shrewd lies, as bold 
ones; and the man in the following bargain, 
who flattered himself that he was very cunning 
in avoiding a direct lie, was as guilty as Ananias 
and Sapphira. Many clerks tell lies in busi- 
ness, who would blush to do it at other times: 


Aman once went out to purchase a horse. 
‘*Will he draw well?” asked the buyer. 

“Thee will be pleased to see him draw.” 

The bargain was concluded and the farmer 
tried the horse, but he would not stir a step. 
He returned and said,— 

“That horse will not draw an inch.” 

“T did not tell thee that it would draw, friend; 
I only remarked that it would please thee to see 
him draw, so it would me; but he would never 
gratify me in that respect.” 


—_—_ 
COLD APPLICATIONS. 


I have known, says Mr. Dickinson, a swelling 
upon a child’s forehead as big as a pigeon’s egg, 
occasioned by a fall; and because there hap- 
pened to be no camphor in the bottle, the sym- 
pathizing mother had nothing to do but sit 
down and cry over her child. Now she should 
know that cloths dipped in cold water, or, if in 
winter, when it can be obtained, a snowball 
wrapped up in a cloth, and held on the swelling, 
will do more good than a gallon of camphor. 
I have known persons to heat rum to wash the 
head with in violent headaches, when shower- 
ing it with cold water, or a cup full of snow, 
will do a great deal of good, as we might ex- 
pect. [have known a good nurse put on bruised 
wormwood steeped in boiling vinegar, to a 
sprained ankle to keep the swelling down, but 
according to the laws of nature, all hot applica- 
tions in such cases do harm. We must apply 
cold water to do good. Let pitchers of cold 
water be poured from a height upon such ar 
ankle, and the inflammation will be very soon 
subdued. As is afterwards intimated by Dr. 
Dickinson, these directions to use cold water 
are intended to apply to an inflamed state of 
the part, where it is red, hot, painful and swelled. 


—_>—_—_ 


RrcHARD Ca&uR-DE-LION once took the Bish- 
op of Beauvais prisoner in battle. The Pope, 
hearing of it, sent to him to say that he had 
broken the privilege of holy church and taken 
his son. The king, in reply, sent him the ar- 
mor in which the bishop was taken, with this 
in writing, “vide num hec sit vestis filii sur” 
(Know now whether this be thy son’s coat or 
no). 


A coop story is told of an old boatman from 


him.” 





two hundred millions. 


the Schuykill, who repaired to the menagerie in 
Philadelphia, and, seeing all its wonders, thus 
addressed the chief exhibitor: “Well, friend, I} cents. Of 
have seen all your big beasts, and zebras, and 
hyenas, and them things; now where’s your 
menagerie? where’s his cage? I want to look at 


At a moderate estimate, the number of pins 
manufactured weekly in Birmingham exceeds 


A FRIEND IN NEED 18 A FRIEND INDEED.—Such wil] 
Doct. Seth Arnoid’s Balsam prove to those who are 
attacked with any form of Bowel Complaints. Its cures 
are indeed almost marvellous. 





It 18 NO WONDER that invalids lose faith in all specif- 
ics when 80 many worthless medicines are advertised for 
the cure of various diseases; but which, when tried, are 
“found wanting.”* We have yet to learn, however, of the 
fist failure of Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry to 
cure coughs, colds and pulmonary diseases. 32-lw 





Foreign Postage Stamps, 


Of all countries, always on hand. Send —. for our 
price-list and catalogue. Address i.  m *, DUN. 


CAN & CO., 77 Henry St., Brooklyn, N 32—lw 





A New Story by Oliver Optic. 


SWITCH OFF; 

Or, The War of the Students, 

Being the Third Story of the 

LAKE SHORE SERIES, 

was commenced in No. 131 of the popular 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

PUBLISHED ONCE A WEEK, 

Edited by Oliver Optic, 
Who Writes for no Other Juvenile Publication, 
and who contributes 


Four Serial Stories Every Year, 


the cost of which in book form would be $5 00—double 
the subscription price of the Magazine. Every number 
contains part of a new story by Oliver Optic, illustrated 
from designs by the best artists, headed by Thomas Nast, 
the great American artist. Then follow 


Poems and Stories 
by other well-known authors, who know how to write for 


oung folks. 
eit The Orator, 


a department exclusively in charge of Oliver Optic, gives 
every other week a selection for decl ion, marked for 
delivery, according to the most approved rules of elocu- 
tion,—26 MARKED DECLAMATIONS EACH YEAR. 





Original Dialogues. 
Some of the best writers find a place under this head 
every other week, giving the subscribers 26 Original Dia- 
logues every year. 
Head Work, 


containing Geographical Rebuses, Puzzles, Syncopa 
tions, Geographical Questions, Proverbial Anagrams, 
Enigmas, Charadas, and Numerical Puzzles, contributed 
by the subscribers, and ae on attractive by 
original features NOT TO BE “aN ANY OTHER MAG- 
AZINE. 

In addition to the above-mentioned departments, there 
are regular contributions on 

Natural History, History, the Sciences, 
- Facts and Figures, 

from some of the most learned men in the country. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE contains more reading 
matter than any other juvenile publication, and is the 
Cheapest and Best 

Periodical of the kind in the United States. 

TERMS IN ADVANCE,—Single Subscriptions, One 
Year, $250; One Volume, Six Months, $125; Single 
copies, 6cents. Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10 00; 
ten eopies, with an extra copy fee, $20 00. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
3l—4w 





GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches..........--+++++: $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifl- 
cate from the American Watch Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 


0G Please state that you saw this in the YyouTrHs’ 
COMPANION. 


Address, in full, 

HOWARD & CO-, 
JEWELLERS AND SIL VERSMITHS, 
80— No. 619 Broadway, N.Y. 
$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 


; . - see present num 
be given by MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY. See presen 
aac of any newsdealer. Focr different numbers as sane 





les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts. halt Pees 
argest, best and cheapest magazine of its vt _3weop 


Haney & Co., 119 NassauSt., N. Y 


SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructs rod 
improving speed and style, and much other be tos Five 
‘ormation in No. 19 of HANEY'’s JoURNAL. & UO 

newsdealir, or JESSE HANEY “9 
. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 





Nassau St., 
27—3weop 


HANEY'S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse orcks, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all ‘ ircus Beha 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large ae & 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or J ESS! 
Co., 119 Nassau Street, WN. ¥. Only complete 

eop 
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